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‘Remembrance 











Whatever things are true and good and gracious. 
Whate’er of right has triumphed over wrong, 
What Love of God or Man has rendered Precious, 


Let us remember long. \- 


So, pond’ring well the lessons they have taught us, | 
We tenderly may watch the years go by, 

Holding in memory all the good they brought us, | 
Letting the evil die. 


—Unidentifed. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 





Authorized to 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story 


ive Normal Course— 

uilding, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story ve Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium 

California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


uilding, Chicago, Illinois. 





18 East 4ist Street, 





Frederich A. Stohes Co. Price, $2.50 net. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 


New York City 














Miss KatTHryn Daccy, Assistant Principal 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal 


Miss CoNsTANCE CAs! 


Normal Graduates, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, New York 


406 GEARY STREET, SAN’ FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Oakland Branch, 909 Federal Building, Oakland, California 








Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, 
Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Principal 





Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Faculty of Six Instructors. 

Correction. Stammerers helped. 

Fridays. Advanced work. 


Normal, 


603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


Regular and - 
Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants, 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Classes on Wednesdays and 


512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pasadena, Cal. 





California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratie N. KenFietp Mrs, THEODORE PoINDEXTER 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 


Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat. 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 








Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss ELizABeTH BRanp, Principal 
Miss Cora A. Crawrorp, Acting Principal 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


Conversation Classes 
Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








HicHLtanp Buitpinc, East Liperty PittspurGH, Pa. 














Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Private Lessons. SMALL CLasses. Practice DEPARTMENT. NorMAL Course. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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PROFESSION OR TRADE? 


3y Lucire M. Moore 


OME years ago I was trying to 
interest a corps of teachers in cer- 
tain plans designed to work lasting 

benefit to both teachers and pupils, when 
a young member of the staff dropped this 
bit of verbal dynamite into the somewhat 
languid discussion, “Oh, but you know 
the personnel of every school for the 
deaf changes every two years!” The 
passage of time has brought out of the 
débris of those plans this comfort—we 
all know that there are schools and teach- 
ers to which her remark notably is not 
applicable : but also the years have proven 
that it applies with regrettable accuracy 
in many instances. There has developed 
in the ranks of the teachers of the deaf 
an itineracy, as clearly defined as that of 
the automobile mechanics, and based 
upon a fundamental similarity; both 
trades enable their fonowers to combine 
travel and more or less adventure with 
the process of picking up a living. 

If the itinerant spirit affected only the 
element that always has been and always 
will be rolling stones, we might say with 
our English friends, “that is that,” and 
dismiss the subject. But when, year 
after year, we see serious-minded young 
women, who have definitely launched 
upon a profession—not a trade—inocu- 
lated with the germ of restlessness, en- 
tering upon the annual orgy of thrills 
obtained by applications sown broadcast 
among principals. of schools, accepting 
the spirit of the itineracy as the spirit of 
a profession, it is time for the thoughtful 
among us to pause and consider. 

In the first place, what is this nice 
point that the original itinerants have 
failed to grasp—the difference between 


a trade and a profession? The Century 
Dictionary defines a trade as “the craft 
or business which a person has learned 
and which he carries on as a means of 
livelihood or for profit.” It closes its 
specific definition of a profession with 
these significant words, “an application 
of .... knowledge to uses for others 
as a vocation, as distinguished from its 
pursuit for one’s own purposes.” 
There is the heart of the matter. The 
person who takes upon himself the task 
of shaping a child’s mind and soul, has 
a responsibility before God and man that 
cannot possibly be expressed in terms of 
livelihood. No teacher worthy of the 
name teaches for money. Money is 
merely an essential to the maintenance of 
such standards of life, health and inspi- 
ration as make real teaching possible. It 
‘cannot pay for the priceless expenditure 
of personality and vitality made by the 
true teacher on behalf of her flock, with- 
out limit as to time or personal _conse- 
quence. And in the case of the teacher 
of deaf children, the responsibility and 
the personal expenditure increase ex- 
actly in proportion to the lessening of 
home influence in the life of the child. 
Should anyone, admitting the need of 
professional spirit, yet question the del- 
eterious effect of the itineracy upon it, 
one need only point to the period of ad- 
justment required by every teacher be- 
fore she attains full usefulness in a new 
location, to the impossibility of following 
a consistent course of study with a con- 
stantly shifting body of teachers, and to 
the feeling so easily established in the 
thought of pupils and officers that the 
teachers are mere transients, unworthy 
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of very serious consideration. And these 
are only a few of many points that might 
be mentioned. 

But how can we have professional 
spirit, who have in our work none of the 
unity that marks a profession? When in 
a group of trained teachers one is of 
Paul and another of Apollos, and the 
doctrines of Paul and of Apollos are 
radically different, who is to say that 
either is acceptable? This is our present 
condition. Each training school, fre- 
quently each school, and sometimes each 
teacher is constituted a final authority. 
When I say a “trained teacher,” I mean 
a trained oral teacher, and to my mind 
the problem promptly states itself as a 
matter of evolving a profession out of a 
conglomerate mass. It rests upon a 
tripod consisting of the training schools, 
the schools, and the teaching body. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Since the majority of training schools 
are supposed to be preparing teachers for 
oral work, they furnish a nucleus for 
better things. May we not reasonably 
ask of them: (1) That they get together 
and map out at least an outline of essen- 
tials for training so that it shall no longer 
be possible for a teacher who cannot ana- 
lyze a word into its elementary sounds, 
or who cannot construct a language story 
in English intelligible to a deaf child of 
a definite grade, to call herself trained? 
(2) That they include in their training a 
well-balanced mixture of instruction, ob- 
servation, and practice-teaching under 
expert supervision? (3) That they give 
a sufficiently long course of training to 
impress the spirit as well as the formule 
for reaching deaf minds upon their stu- 
dents? (4) That they refuse to certifi- 
- the temperamentally or mentally un- 

t? 
THE SCHOOLS 


In the schools some fairly drastic 
changes will have to be made before they 
can do their part towards the establish- 
ment of a profession that will guarantee 
them competent oral teachers. The only 
thing that will hold earnest, ambitious, 
oral teachers in combined method schools 
is the-complete separation of oral and 
manual pupils, for the pull of an oral 
department against a manual atmosphere 
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is fruitless and heartbreaking. The ver- 
dict of a thinking teacher is almost in- 
variably, “The children would be better 
off manual than mongrel,” and the oral 
institution or day school soon absorbs 
her. 

So, of the schools we may justly ask: 

(1) Conditions that warrant the giv- 
ing of a good teacher’s best. 

(2) Pleasant living conditions. 

(3) Adequate salaries. 

(4) Due recognition of education, 
training, experience, competency, and 
continuity of service. 

(5) Due recognition of the teacher’s 
position as one of responsibility and per- 
manency. 

(6) Such a getting together of the 
heads of schools and oral departments as 
shall result in curricula uniform in es- 
sentials, and grading among the oral de- 
partments of the various state schools at 
least, thus making possible the transfer 
of children from school to school with- 
out loss of grade, and doing away with 
the appalling mixture of illogically pre- 
sented subjects that has sometimes been 
the outcome of too much independent 
planning. 


THE TEACHERS 


As to the teachers—that large and 
casual body to which I have the honor 
to belong—is not the outstanding, self- 
evident demand upon us, that we cease 
to be casual? Why not form an organi- 
zation corresponding in function with the 
National Association of Registered 
Nurses; an organization, to membership 
in which all trained and certificated oral 
teachers and heads of oral training 
schools shall be eligible? Let this body 
so coordinate with previously formed as- 
sociations of heads of schools and train- 
ing schools that a standard of minimum 
requirements for school and _ training 
school curricula may be established by 
its National Board, duly elected. Let 
this Board confer a degree corresponding 
to the R. N. of the nurses upon teachers 
completing their training satisfactorily 
and passing Board examinations, and 
give additional credits in recognition of 
self-improvement obtained by summer 
courses or training along special lines. 
Let it also confer upon such schools as 
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desire and qualify for it, annual certifi- 
cates of standard attainment in cur- 
riculum and conditions conducive to the 
production of standard results in oral 
work. Let it receive and so analyze re- 
ports on both teachers and schools that 
it will constitute a really valuable source 
of information. 

In short, do not the needs of the deaf 
children who are our reason for existence 
imperatively demand of us such unity, 
cohesion, and ideals whether arrived at 
by this or some other plan, that our en- 
ergies as a whole may be bent to the 
cause, and the incurably casual teacher— 
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he or she who perceives no cause beyond 
self—may find the teaching of the deaf 
an uncongenial field? The two worst 
enemies of oral teaching are the poor 
teacher and the deaf adult who has come 
up neither fish, flesh, nor fowl because 
of the attempt to combine methods that 
will not mix. With the elimination of 
the first will come such improvement in 
our schools that the second will, let us 
hope, no longer be produced. 

Let us exterminate this wholly un- 
justifiable trade and have a profession 
deserving the name and worthy of its 
mission. 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT, IN EUROPE 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


COW HAT did you like best?” Inevit- 
ably it comes. “You've shown 

us your pictures and souvenirs, 
and told us a little about what you saw. 
Summing it all’ up, now—what did you 
like best ?” 

I don’t know what I liked best. In 
general, contrary to what I had been led 
to expect, I preferred the places about 
which I knew least beforehand. 

I hope in the near future to tell some- 
thing of the professional side of my trip. 
This time, however, I shall confine my- 
self to some of the types of humanity I 
encountered, and their surroundings. 

One of the earliest and most lasting 
impressions was in the little village of 
Vaux, just outside Chateau-Thierry. 
The scene of the first allied offensive, it 
presented a picture of destruction be- 
yond all that our imaginations had con- 
ceived. House after house- was in utter 
ruins. Only a few people were left, but 
those few were proceeding quietly and 
steadily to reconstruct. Much of the 
wreckage was arranged in neat and or- 
derly piles. The rest was softened and 
decorated by the poppies growing in 
every cranny. 

In a tiny house singularly unhurt by 
shells was living the little old woman who 
is smiling at you from this page. She 
had been there, they told us, all through 
the war, dauntlessly clinging to her 
fathers’ bit of earth. Only a few steps 
away scarcely one stone was left upon 
another. 


A little farther on was Belleau Wood, 
whose name needs no introduction to any 
American. We climbed to the top of the 
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HOW COULD 


hill, picking up occasional, bits of shell 
and shrapnel, and looked down upon the 
beautifully kept rows of white crosses, 
with the stars and stripes waving gently 
above them. How, I wondered, could 
any mother whose boy lay there, ever 
want him brought home! A rock on the 
hillside bears the inscription “Second Di- 
vision, June 26, 1918.” Even the guide 
had nothing to say for a long time. 


My meeting with the man in Rome 
could hardly be considered professional, 
I suppose, though if I had not seen “Sor- 
do-Muto” on Italian magazines at the 
Volta Bureau, I should not have known 
that his badge proclaimed him deaf and 
dumb, and if I had not been a teacher 
of the deaf, I might have hesitated to 
cultivate his acquaintance. 

He was begging, outside the door of 
St. Paul’s church. 
as I went in, and slipped away from the 
sightseers to make friends. The deaf 
in Italy are educated orally, I believe, 
but I could not speak Italian. More- 
over, he did not look as though he had 
been educated by any method. Accord- 
ingly I searched frantically around in my 
memory for the few signs I had picked 
up, and opened fire with, “You are deaf 
and dumb?” 

A broad smile and an emphatic nod 
made me hope that his knowledge of 
sign-language was sufficient to offset my 


ANY MOTHER WANT HER BOY 


I noticed the badge * 


BROUGHT HOME? 


deficiencies. I admired his brass _but- 
tons, sympathized with his sore finger, 
and tried to introduce a moral lecture. 
“Why are you not working? Are you 
lazy?” I inquired. 

He looked utterly bewildered. To this 
moment I do not know whether he un- 
derstood me or not. At the time I 
thought he did not, so dropped the sub- 
ject and persuaded him, with some dif- 
ficulty (he didn’t seem quite sure what 
I was going to do with that black box) 
to let me take his picture. 

It was when I left the church with the 
party that I began to doubt his failure 
to understand my pertinent question. He 
beamed at me, waved goodby—and mus- 
tered ‘up two perfectly intelligible and 
most complimentary conventional signs! 
Now I wonder . . ! 


I may not know what I liked best on 
my trip, but I can tell you what aston- 
ished me most. It was the charmingly 
polished and educated gentleman who 
washed my hair in Rome. 

“T’ve been traveling,” I said by way of 
preliminary, “and my hair is full of coal 
dust. Won’t you please try to get it all 
out?” “Madame,” said the tall, sad- 
eyed individual behind me, “I will give 
you as good a shampoo as can be secured 
in all Italy.” 

I had no opportunity to test the truth 
of his statement. Anyway, the quality of 
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expressive, and how suitable for delicate 
shades of meaning! 

He had been to America. He did not 
say so. An apt contrast of traffic difficul- 
ties in New York and Rome conveyed 
the fact. He inquired about the success 
or failure of the prohibition enactment, 
and hoped the day would soon come 
when Italy would adopt a similar law. 
He expressed the opinion that nations 
were drawing together in a more com- 
plete understanding, and told me that, 
only the week before, a large group of 
American university students had been 
entertained in Rome by an Italian uni- 
versity. 

He fascinated me. At last, when no 
further way of beautifying my tresses 
appeared to remain, I tore myself away, 
half wondering whether he would charge 
me extra for the entertainment. He did 
not, and I paused at the desk to comment 
on the fact that I had not entered a 
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SORDO-MUTO 


the shampoo becomes of not the slightest 
importance in comparison with his ele- 
vating conversation. 

Where had I come from? Genoa, by 
way of Pisa? Ah! a most unpleasant 
ride. One hardly emerges from one tun- 
nel before he must enter another, and the 
beautiful Mediterranean is blotted out. 
Ninety-eight tunnels by actual count, 
Madame, and the engine-driver must be 
changed three times in five hours. Soon, 
however, the road is to be electrified— 
an extremely wise measure. 

English spoken generally? Ah yes, 
Madame, the Italians are much better 
linguists than the French. The French 
are spoiled—everyone must speak their 
language. But would not a universal 
tongue be of wonderful service? Es- 
peranto? Ah no! It was a step in the 
right direction, but in the last analysis— 
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no, no. But why not Latin? Beautiful, tHe cows WERE JUST AS REMARKABLE 
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single shop in Italy where English was 
not spoken by almost every clerk. 

“Oh yes, Madame,” he said, “We are 
very intelligent.” 

“All of you?” I countered. 

“Yes, Madame,” with the trace of a 
twinkle, “we kill all the stupid ones and 
make sausage of them!” 


I feel some hesitancy about introduc- 
ing domestic animals into a series of 
types of humanity, but those on a peak 
of the Rigi-Kulm were entirely too hu- 
man to omit. One went out of the hotel 
to the highest observation point, and 
stood dumb with awe before the wonder 
of snow-capped ridges and purple-shad- 
owed valleys. A gentle tinkle from be- 


hind brought back the realization of 
earth, and behold! some eighteen or 
twenty sheep, socially inclined. There 
may be democratic sheep in America, 
but those I have met were most exclusive. 
Not so the Swiss variety. They crowded 
around and rubbed against my skirt. 




















WITH AN AIR OF PERFECT ACCUSTOM 





They nibbled my coat and gloves. They 
even requested me to rub their heads. 
How, I ask you, could one be over- 
whelmed by the majesty of scenery in 
the midst of a reception like that? The 
cows were just as remarkable. I submit 
the photograph as evidence. 


Probably few tourists go to Capri 
without bringing away a snapshot of 
Spadaro, the old fisherman. He is quite 
the most decorative individual I have 
ever beheld, and posed for his photo 
with an air of perfect accustom. Deeply 
did I sigh for a knowledge of color- 
photography. His cap and _ sash 
were scarlet, his hair and beard snow- 
white. With his long pipe in his mouth, 
a bright blue coat hanging from one 
shoulder, and his bare feet thrust into 
heelless sandals, ‘he strode as majesti- 
cally through the little village as Nero 
might have stepped upon the floor of 
his banqueting hall. 


Americans we met in plenty, every- 
where, with all the variations of charac- 
ter and speech that make one proud or 
ashamed of his nationality. Many were 
charming, a few were hopeless, and one 
—but I will tell you the story. 

“T don’t think it’s right,” she sputtered. 
“They'd oughter’ve had a_ printed 
itinerary for the extension trip as well as 
the regular trip.” 

“Why, they did, didn’t they?” replied 
the conductor. “Of course it wasn’t as 
detailed as the other, but it gave the main 
points.” 

“Well, I wanted more details. F’rin- 
stance, it didn’t say we was going to 
Shakespeare’s country.” 

“Are you sure?” said the conductor, 
“Tt seems to me I certainly saw that on 
the list.” 

“No fndeed it didn’t, either. All it 
said was Stratford-on-Avon, and how 
was I to know that was Shakespeare’s 
country ?” 





THE DEAF CAROLINIAN 


Bound volumes. of the Deaf Carolinian for 
1919, 1920, and 1921 were recently presented 
to the Volta Bureau by Mr. E. McK. Good- 
win. His generosity is deeply appreciated. 
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LINGER LONGER—DO! 


By JoHN A. FERRALL 


NE thing which perhaps plays a 

part in keeping down the number 

of expert lip-readers is the ap- 
parent simplicity of the art. Almost 
anyone can easily learn to recognize the 
simple colloquial expressions of every- 
day life. The fact that any words at all 
can be recognized with such practice ap- 
pears to be taken as conclusive evidence 
that all that is needed for complete suc- 
cess is a minimum of basic training un- 
der a competent instructor—and then 
incidental practice at home. 

But elation over our easily-acquired 
ability to recognize the expression “Good 
morning,’ let us say, is scarcely war- 
ranted by the facts of the case. We 
need to go a little more deeply into the 
subject. We are over-rating our ac- 
complishment about as much as did a 
certain man who happened to arrive at 
the wharf just as the boat he was to take 
was leaving. Making a flying jump, he 
cleared the five or six feet and landed 
on the deck of the ship, striking his head 
and being temporarily stunned. When 
he recovered his senses, the boat was 
some fifty yards or more from the wharf. 
Not realizing what had happened, he 
gazed at the intervening space in 
wonderment. ‘Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, finally, “What a jump!” 

The next time he tried to display his 
broad-jumping ability, he very likely be- 
gan to realize that there had been a 
mistake somewhere. And that is just 
what happens to us when we get the 
notion that speech-reading is a simple 
little thing, to be “picked up” at odd mo- 
ments. We are much pleased with the 
fact that we saw an expression or two 
at the moving pictures, and we are per- 
fectly sure we can keep up the good 
work. And then we try it! The pity of 
it all is that when we fail, being merely 
human after all, we usually place the 
blame on speech-reading and not on our- 
selves. 

An old shorthand teacher I knew 
years ago, and he was a very good one, 
too, had a set answer for pupils and 
prospective pupils who wished to know 
how long it would take them to learn 
shorthand. 


“That,” he would reply, slowly, “de- 
pends upon how much shorthand you 
wish to learn.” 

I often think it would be a splendid 
thing if teachers of lip-reading could 
bring themselves to make that reply, 
tactfully of course, to their prospective 
pupils. For, you see, I cannot make my- 
self believe that for the average person 
the usual short course of thirty lessons 
or so is anything but a mere skimming of 
the surface of the subject. Miss 
Whitaker puts it admirably in her re- 
markable article in the April, 1922, 
VottTA Review, when she states that the 
short course merely gives the pupil a 
“tantalizing glimpse of the power he 
might have.’”’* 

Thirty lessons are better than none, of 
course. Even one lesson is, for speech- 
reading seems to be the one art in which 
even the slightest study is of benefit. It 
is all gain, and no possibility of loss. It 
is true, also, that there may be pupils 
clever enough to get a great deal out of 
a three months’ course. Some may even 
leave such a course with rather unusual 
ability to read the lips. But I am speak- 
ing of the average—the great army that I 
so ably represent! This is not said in a 
spirit of humility. Not at all. It is a boast. 
Wasn’t it Lincoln who said that the Lord 
must love average people—he made so 
many of them? And I know that it re- 
quires something more than three 
months and thirty lessons to make old 
John A. Average into anything even re- 
motely resembling a speech-reader. 

Stick a pin here! Speech-reading is 
not easy to learn, thoroughly. For that 
matter, is any accomplishment really 
worth while easily acquired ? Why should 
a boy, for example, be willing to put in 
four years, working eight hours a day, 
to qualify himself as an expert brick- 
layer, and yet expect to “pick up” 
speech-reading in three months? Or a 
girl practice almost daily for ten years 
to become a fairly proficient performer 
on the piano, and then grow despondent 


*“Whitaker, Bessie Lewis. “The Possibility 
of Making a Complete Success of Speech- 
Reading, Applied in Large Part to the Adult.” 
Votta Review, April, 1922, pp. 127-141. 
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at her failure to master lip-reading in a 
few months? It is one of those things 
no fellow can find out. : 

But this is the sort of reasoning we 
encounter every day, and not always 
from mere boys and girls either. I en- 
countered the same thing when [I at- 
tended shorthand school. The bane of 
the teachers’ existence was the so-called 
“three-months’-stenogtapher”—boys and 
girls who attended merely long enough 
to get a knowledge of the basic principles 
of the art and then left to accept post- 
tions, getting the rest of their training 
at the expense of their employers. These 
students not only injured the reputation 
of the school, and defrauded their em- 
ployers by pretending to be something 
which they were not, but also worked 
against their own best interests—finan- 
cially and otherwise. For, of course, 
after an experience with one three- 
months’-stenographer, the employer 
usually made the salary low enough to 
offset his wasted time. 

It was possible to demonstrate over 
and over again that the student who re- 
mained in school for a year could 
qualify for a position paying fifty per 
cent or even one hundred per cent more 
than the three-months’ graduate re- 
ceived. And opportunities for advance- 
ment were naturally much better for the 
more highly trained student. But the 
unthinking army of “short course” folks 
came and went without any material les- 
sening in the ranks so far as I could see. 

Now, it is conceivable that one might 
attain too high a skill in shorthand—that 
is, a degree of skill beyond that needed 
for any ordinary commercial position. 
But there isn’t any such question about 
speech-reading. There isn’t any such 
thing as too much skill in the art. For 
it isn’t simply a matter of learning a 
new language. When one has learned 
‘French, if he has learned it reasonably 
well, he may feel confident of under- 
‘standing almost anyone _ speaking 
French. But the fact, that you have 
tearned to understand one or several 
persons through lip-reading is no assur- 
_ance that you will not. meet at the next 
-corner a man whom you cannot under- 
‘stand at all, or can understand only with 
the greatest effort. 
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When we look at the curious move- 
ments of the lips of some speakers, or 
note the total absence of movements, we 
are led to sympathize with a young 
Frenchman who was just learning 
English. He was standing one evening 
watching some of his English friends 
who were playing cards. 

“What is your score?” called ene of 
the ladies to a friend at the next table. 

“We two are two to two,” answered 
her friend. 

“How curious,’ said the first lady. 
“We two are two to two, too!” 

The young Frenchman threw up his 
hands with a gesture of despair. 

“What a language!” he exclaimed. 
“You can play him on a French horn— 
toot! toot! toot!” 

It has been some years since I last met 
the three-months’-stenographer and here 
I am meeting his brothers, sisters and 
cousins in the schools for speech-readers. 
They, too, expect to spend the smallest 
possible length of time in the school. 
And, like their shorthand brothers, they, 
too, will blame the “system” and the 
school, and the teacher, and the climate 
—everything but themselves—for their 
lack of skill. 

How much speech-reading do you 
wish to learn? - 

Is your ambition on a par with that 
of the soldier boy whose father inquired: 
“And so you really learned French thor- 
oughly during the four months you were 
in France?” 

“Sure,” replied the son, cheerfully. “I 
got so I could say ‘hello,’ and ‘good 
morning,’ and order things to eat and 
drink—or borrow money. And I could 
tell a girl I loved her better than anyone 
else in the world. And that’s all a fel- 
low needs in any language.” 

There may be something in the boy’s 
theory, but I believe that most of us, 
even we of the average strata, prefer a 
trifle more extensive knowledge of a sub- 
ject. And to get this wider knowledge 
we must extend ourselves for a bit more 
than three months—and under a skillful 
teacher. 

Where it is at all financially practica- 
ble, I believe that the minimum course 
a student should consider is twelve 
months. These twelve months, under a 
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trained teacher, would naturally include 
not only lessons on the principles but a 
wide range of miscellaneous, individual 
and class practice. 

It is a beautiful notion that one can 
spend a short time getting the funda- 
mentals from a trained teacher and then 
develop skill by home practice, but it has 
two weak points. First, practically none 
of us will practice conscientiously at 
home; and, second, those of us who 
would, usually can find no one with 
whom to practice. 

At school it is entirely different. Not 
only has the teacher a financial interest 
in you, but she is usually a person who 
has taken up the work of teaching 
speech-reading because she likes it, and 
because she has a natural desire to help. 
Every year adds to her experience and 
from this vast fund she draws to meet 
the needs, the widely varying needs, of 
her pupils. 

There is a lot more to speech-read- 
ing than the mere acquisition of ability 
to see and interpret lip movements. 
There are many movements that cannot 
be seen under even the best of conditions. 
The mind has to carry a good bit of the 
burden. And there are countless little ex- 
pedients and helps that the experienced 
teacher can offer to help smooth your 
pathway. Miss Laura A. Davies used 
to have (and probably still has) a list 
of “Hints for the Lip-Reader’s Friends” 
which she gave to her pupils at the first 
lesson, and which, alone, are “worth the 
price of admission.” They are well 
worth reprinting—and here they are! 


A Few Hints For THe Lrp-READER’S 
FRIEND 


1. Always face the light. 

2. Speak deliberately and na- 
turally ; do not mouth or exaggerate 
words, 

3. Enunciate clearly and distinct- 
ly, but speak softly. 

4. Speak smoothly and connect- 
edly, not in a jerky or word-by- 
word way. 

5. Make your pauses at natural 
places in the sentence. 

6. Change the thought into other 
words if not understood readily. 

7. Don’t say one word over and 
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over; change it; use a synonym or 
phrase. 

8. Use explanatory phrases with 
proper nouns. 

g. Use words of plain lip-move- 
ment in place of obscure ones. 

10. Long words are usually eas- 
ier to see than short ones. 

11. Connect the unknown thought 
with the known; give a clue to work 
from. 

12. Do not insist on word-for- 
word accuracy. 

13. Hold the head up, so that 
tongue movements are plainly vis- 
ible. 

14. Don’t gesticulate, or lip-read- 
ers’ eyes will follow hands and not 
lips. 

. 5. Don’t beat about the bush; 
talk simply and directly. 

16. Be patient. 

17. Give your lip-reading friend 
a half hour’s practice sometimes. 
It will be appreciated more than 
you know. 

Copies of the above “hints” are 
given to all pupils of the Houston 
School of Lip-Reading at their first 
lesson, with the request that they 
be shown to the family and friends, 
especially the ones with whom the 
lip-reader will practice—Laura A. 
Davies. 

Miss Suter probably saved my life and 
certainly saved me financial loss by a 
suggestion she made in the early days of 
my attendance at the Washington School 
of Speech-Reading. 

She told me that in walking a street or 
road used by automobiles and the like, I 
should discard the usual rule of keeping 
to the right, and walk on the left-hand 
side. By doing this I would face the 
traffic coming toward me on its right- 
hand side, and be safely out of the way 
of any automobile that might be com- 
ing up behind me. 

The natural tendency of the ordinary 
driver coming up behind a walker is ap- 
parently to sound a horn or bell and then 
keep right on, trusting to the pedestrian 
to move out of the way. This is all right 
for those who can hear the warning sig- 
nal, but it makes no provision for the 
deaf. In the days before Miss Suter’s 
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suggestion, one or two machines did try 
to run up my back, usually without much 
success as I happen to be constructed on 
rather massive, Gothic lines. 

A little girl with tears running down 
her cheeks came up to a policeman and 
said: “P-please, Mr. Policeman, come 
and arrest a bad man.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
policeman. 

“He—he broke up my hoop with his— 
his nasty old motorcycle.” 

“He did, did he!” exclaimed the po- 
liceman, indignantly. ‘Where is he? I’ll 
fix him!” 

“Oh, you can catch him easily,” said 
the little girl, beginning to dry her tears, 
“because they have just carried him in 
that drugstore on a shutter.” 

That about describes what happened to 
the drivers who tried the experiment of 
going right over me or through me. 

I shall never. forget the dazed look in 
the eyes of a young lieutenant during war 
days, who tried to blast his way through 
me on a motorcycle. I suppose he sound- 
ed his horn. However, the first intima- 
tion I had was in the nature of a very 
forcible impact. It almost staggered me! 

I turned around and saw him. Very 
gently I picked him up and deposited 
him at the roadside along with the ruins 
of what must have been at one time a 
very fine motorcycle. And then I went 
away from there. I could not under- 
stand what he said. Perhaps it was just 
as well. But the dazed look in his eyes— 
I shall never forget that. To this very 
day, I suppose, he thinks that I wore a 
suit of armor. It was rather shiny, I’ll 
admit, but it was not armor. 

And there was the young lady in the 
conversation class who had such a nice 
chief at the office, but he simply would 
not come near enough for her to get a 
good view of his face and that made her 
situation very trying. The solution of- 
fered no difficulties for Miss Suter. “If 
your employer,” she said, “or for that 
matter, any one, habitually keeps his face 
turned away, or remains at too great a 
distance from you, the remedy is simply 
to speak to him in such a low tone that 
he will have to come nearer to under- 
stand you!” 

Simple? Of course! But worth a mil- 
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lion dollars at least to any deaf person. 
And there is nothing original about such 
suggestions. All teachers of speech-read- 
ing have them in stock. It is just one of 
the phases of school work that makes the 
longer course profitable to the pupil. 
As you become more proficient, 
the scope of the study is extended 
to include all sorts of things. At the 
same time, your circle of acquaintances 
is extending at the school and the way 
is being opened constantly for new 
sources of practice. And, while it may 
bore the members of your family to prac- 
tice with you, you can be certain that the 
deaf and hard of hearing folks at the 
school welcome practice opportunities 
just as much as you. 

It seems to me, too, that three months 
is too short a time in which to “fix” the 
right habits. You know, to become even 
an ordinarily good speech-reader one 
must form certain good habits—such as 
watching the speaker’s lips continuously 
and not merely occasionally, for example. 
It takes time to fix such habits—and a 
trained teacher is usually necessary to 
see that they are “fixed.” 

It is usually safe to assume that in this 
world of ours we shall get just about 
what we pay for. If we insist, then, 
upon pinning our faith to the short 
course, to the briefest possible period in 
the school, the time is almost certain to 
come when we shall regret our action 
and wish most heartily that we had paid 
a trifle more, in time and money, to get 
the best available. 

Two young negroes met in the street, 
according to the Washington Times, each 
wearing a new suit. 

One asked: “Nigger, how much do 
they set you back for dem clo’s?” 

“Fo’ty dollahs,” was the response. 

“Fo’ty dollahs ?” 

“Yes, sah; fo’ty dollahs.” 

“Look at me,” said the first. “I’se got 
on a suit w’at’s mos’ perzactly like yours, 
and I don’t pay but ten dollahs fuh mine. 
Somebody shore flimflammed you.” 

The possessor of the forty-dollar suit 
took hold of one of the coat sleeves of 
the ten-dollar suit and pulled it. It 
stretched. 

Then, straightening up, he said: “See 
here, boy, the fust big rain yo’ gets 























ketched out in, dat coat of yourn is gwine 
to say: ‘Good-bye, nigger; from now on 
I’se gwine to be yo’ vest.’ ” 

Yes, that is the difficulty. The speech- 
reader is constantly being caught out in 
heavy rains—of words—and if he hap- 
pens to be wearing a _ three-months’ 
course, he is pretty apt to find it shrink- 
ing so much as to be practically useless. 
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Which is why I am going rather out of 
my way to advocate at least a twelve 
months’ course under an experienced 
teacher. It is the best possible invest- 
ment, for more than money depends . 
upon your success in acquiring practical 
lip-reading skill. It is your happiness 
that is at stake! 
Linger longer—do! 





SHE “COULDN’T AFFORD IT” 


Dear Jean: 

‘The postman made me very happy 
when he brought me your letter this 
morning. It made me want to see you 
and have a heart to: heart talk about all 
the experiences you have had since I 
saw you in June. 

Put my dear, one part of your letter 
disturbed me greatly. You said that 
you had decided not to renew your sub- 
scription for the Vo_Ta Review because 
you felt that you “couldn’t afford it!” 
I know there are many demands upon 
your salary, and sometimes you wonder 
how you're going to make ends meet 
(I’ve felt that way), but when you made 
your budget for the winter it seems to me 
that the Vota Review should have been 
listed under the necessities of life and not 
the luxuries. 

Jean dear, don’t you think we are apt 
to forget what the Vo_TA Review has 
done for us? I had been a member of 
the “family” for some time when I met 
you, and I’ll never forget your expres- 
sion when I told you about the magazine. 
You had never heard of it before and 
were so surprised to know that there 
was a magazine just for the deaf! I 
lent you several copies and you wrote me 
that you were inspired by the account 
of the deaf people who had been success- 
ful in spite of their handicap; that you 
had resolved to learn to read the lips, 
and had joined a club for the hard of 
hearing—all because of the Votta ReE- 
VIEW. 

And now you think you can’t afford 
it! Oh my dear, how can you afford 
not to subscribe? 

Let me tell you about the wonderful 
club meeting we had the other night. 
When the campaign for the magazine 
first started, our chairman said that the 


club should be 100 per cent “Volta Re- 
viewers,” and that if they felt they could 
not afford to subscribe they must think 
up some way to earn the money. And 
they did! Our meeting was very in- 
formal, and the members told of the most 
amusing and clever schemes they had 
used to earn the money. 

One pretty young girl made us all 
laugh by saying she was glad the dresses 
were worn longer this fall, because she 
had spent her half holiday on Saturday 
in taking out hems and facing them, and 
she had made almost enough for her sub- 
scription fee! 

A dear old lady was calmly crochet- 
ing a mat while she listened (with her 
eyes), and said she had orders for sev- 
eral more. 

Over in one corner I saw a group 
gathered around Mrs. Harrison. She is 
from the South, you know, and is al- 
ways talking about the hot rolls, waffles, 
battercakes, and “real home cooking” 
down there. Well, what do you think 
she had done? She had gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the South the 
most delicious sounding recipes and had 
sold them to the cafeterias all over the 
city! (We have all planned to stand in 
line at least once a week!) 

Mrs. Primm, who lives on a farm near 
here, told us that although her Sunday 
eggs went into the missionary box, the 
MONDAY eggs would go toward the 
Votta Review! 

You remember dear little Miss Sally 
and how shy she is? She isn’t that way 
at all with children, and they adore her. 
She takes the most wonderful snapshots 
of them at play and the mothers in her 
neighborhood were delighted when she 
told them of her plan to take the chil- 
dren’s pictures for a small fee. 
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I wish I had time to write you about 
all the suggestions the club members 
gave. I know, though, that your head 
is already full of clever ideas. Why not 
try them out in your club, Jean, and 
work for the Vorta Review? Won't 


you dear? You don’t know how much I 
am looking forward to seeing you 
Thanksgiving, and then you will tell me 
all about everything. 
Always lovingly, 
Betty. 





SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


3y Laura A, DAVIES 
NO. 4 EDWARD S. MARTIN 


DWARD SANFORD MARTIN 

was born at Willowbrook, Owasco, 

N. Y., on January 2, 1856. He had 
the good fortune to grow up on a farm 
where the wood pile covered a quarter 
of an acre, where there was a barn with 
a hay mow to play in, and convenient 
corners to hide away books and apples 
for rainy days, where the hens had the 
the characteristic hen habit of laying eggs 
under the barn in places just high enough 
for a small boy to wiggle into, and best 
of all an old farm house stocked with 
three or four thousand volumes that had 
been “collected by a lover of books.” 
Here he received his early education at 
home. Later he went to Phillips And- 
over and to Harvard. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1877 at Harvard. 
In 1915 he was given an honorary 
Masters Degree from the same Univer- 
sity, and in 1917 Doctor of Literature 
from the University of Rochester. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in Rochester, and there also found his 
wife, Julia Whitney, whom he married in 
1884. 

He began to be deaf when a boy ten 
or twelve years old and has been able to 
adjust his life and employment as the 
deafness has gradually increased. By 
degrees he worked into the writing game, 
at first continuing his law practice and 
contributing occasional manuscripts to 
current magazines. There’s a vein of 
humor and a personal note in all his writ- 
ings that give one the intimate feeling of 
a face to face conversation. He has 
written articles and editorials for Life, 
Scribner's and Harper's extensively as 
well as many things for other magazines 
of the highest standard. 

Since October, 1920, he has been editor 
of Harper's M onthly, successor to Wil- 


liam Dean Howells. At the same time he 
has retained his connection with Life. 
Under the heading of “The Easy Chair” 
he discusses such topics of interest as 
come up in his daily life, in that of the 
nation or the world at large. It is char- 
acteristic of him that he can and does 
write with equal charm of a vacation trip 
through New England with Blandina 
and a Ford, of the pleasant political tur- 
moil, or the deeper things of religion and 
philosophy. His point of view is that of 
a sane, wholesome, matter of fact man, 
who stands back and watches the crowd 
go by, observant, alert, quick to see and 
interpret but never seeking to force his 
ideas or beliefs upon an unwilling world. 
He is an optimist who believes that “the 
greatest encouragement we have that 
civilization will be saved is the great 
number and variety of people who are on 
the job of saving it.” He thinks the two 
forces that will be the greatest help on 
the job are the growth of knowledge and 
a better understanding of religion. The 
most destructive force he names is that 
fought by the Allies in the war, the be- 
lief that “might makes right.” He agrees 
with Mr. Root that the greatest obstacle 
to our progress is our incapacity to 
receive the things that are ready for us. 

The same matter of fact acceptance of 
things as they are, is shown in his atti- 
tude toward deafness. He freely admits 
that it is a “bad job,” but having it, it is 
our business to control it and not allow it 
to overcome us. He says we must make 
such inconveniences keep bounds, and in 
addition get some service out of them if 
possible. He thinks it is not heroism, 
nor even pride, but a sound business 
policy to make the inconveniences of a 
handicap fall as much as possible on our- 
selves and as little as possible on our 
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associates. There’s no attracting power 
about a pessimistic killjoy, no matter how 
pleasurable the indulgence may be to 
himself. 

The following quotation is from an 
editorial which he wrote in Scribner's 
Magazine in April, 1903. 

After all, the saddest thing that can happen 
to a man is to carry no burden. To be bent 
under too great a load is bad; to be crushed by 
it is lamentable, but even in that there are 
possibilities that are glorious. But to carry no 
load at all—there is nothing in that. No one 
seems to arrive at any goal really worth reach- 
ing in this world who does not go to it heavy 
laden. The trouble with deafness is not so 
much that it is burdensome as that it seems 
an unprofitable load. The weight that is 
strapped on the jockey’s saddle is there for no 
more useful purpose than to make the race 
harder for the horse. That is pretty much 
how it is with deafness. It makes the race 
that much harder for the man. But sport is 
still sport. The race is still a race. Our handi- 
caps are not of our own choosing. It is for 
us to go on with them and see that they don’t 
slacken our speed or shorten our distance any 
whit more than they must. 

Mr. Martin considers it no disadvan- 
tage to be shut out of many amusements. 
He finds his greatest recreation in read- 
ing, his greatest pleasure in domestic life 
and his greatest satisfaction in work. He 
says that babies are the best of company 
for a deaf man. They are so diverting 
and seldom “say anything that it is 
essential to hear.” 

When deafness is a fact and there is 
no possible means of getting around it, 
he thinks it much better to admit it freely 
and use every possible means that may 
prove a helpful crutch. He uses hearing 
tubes that he gets from London and con- 
siders them much superior to anything 
that has yet been made in this country. 
But his advice to all of us is to use the 
thing that fits our case best, whether that 
be tubes, horns, electrical appliances, 
lip-reading or all of them combined, use 
them for all they are worth to us and 
never be ashamed of having to use them. 

He rejoices in the fact that though one 
sense is impaired there are four perfectly 
good ones left. Smell is a thing not to 
be despised. It keeps us in touch with 
the earth and the air. The salt laden 
breeze brings a pleasant sensation to those 
who love the water. The smell of the 
moist earth in the spring, the odor of 





pine or spruce, a field of new mown hay 
and the wayside flowers are things we 
accept without realizing the pleasure they 


bring us. Taste is important so long as 
we must eat three meals a day, it takes 
up a considerable amount of our time 
and it would be a pity not to enjoy the 
process. Touch has not been developed 
as much by the deaf as by the blind but 
it brings us much through vibration. 
Sight is our greatest boon. It is almost 
the difference between helplessness and 
power. Should we be deprived of all 
the senses we would still have mind and 
it is mind that means everything in our 
enjoyment of life and our ability to 
achieve. 

Quoting again from the editorial above 
referred to we see the Dr. Martin who 
is a philosopher, side by side with the 
whimsical contributor to Life, the thinker 
plus the humorist. 

“Philosophy should be the deaf man’s 
strong point. He should be absolutely 
good humored—as no deaf man ever is— 
and absolutely patient and resolute in re- 
fusing to be irritated by anything he can’t 
help. Finding himself defective in all 
these important requirements he must 
still aspire and endeavor daily toward a 
better command of them. 

“He ought to be pious minded. There 
is nothing in deafness that can hinder 
him from knowing just as much about 
his Maker as anyone else does, or from 
profiting as fully as anyone else by his 
knowledge. There are people—a good 
many of them—from whose minds the 
thought of God, the sense of His 
presence, His power, His will, is seldom 
absent. There is a solace, strength, and 
companionship in that condition. I 
would not have a deaf man sit down 
under the conclusion that it is God’s will 
that he should be deaf, for I doubt if it 
is; but he may assure himself that his 
deafness accords somehow with God’s 
justice, and that it is God’s will that being 
deaf he should make the best of it, and 
should still be sane and sweet and stout 
hearted. There are lots of bunkers in 
the big links of life. Deafness is one of 
them and is far from being the worst. 
It is for theologians to settle who put 
them there, and we may guess if we like 















































that it was the Adversary. But we all 
agree--theologians and everyone--that be- 
ing in a bunker, one’s day is to work out. 

“A deaf man who really wants to be 
good has it in his favor that there are a 
number of sinful or inexpedient things 
that he cannot do to advantage. Politics, 
is full of dangerous solicitations, but he 
can hardly be a leader in politics, so he is 
quit of most of the risks of it. He can- 
not play poker to advantage, though he 
can buy stocks; he can’t flirt, unless in- 
deed, he is a resolute adventurer and 
learns to read the lips. He is so badly 
handicapped in general society that there 
is little chance that his head will be turned 
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by social success, or his energies wasted 
in a chase after it. He has even greater 
incentive to be temperate than most people 
for carousals are dull sport to a deaf 
man ....4It is unwise for him to 
be much of a sinner because he is so much 
exposed to his own society and will have 
so much inconvenience by having to as- 
sociate with an unworthy person whom 
he cannot respect. He had better be 
good. He may be virtuous and still not 
happy—whatever the copy books declare 
—but certainly, being deaf, he has a 
great deal better chance to be happy by 
sticking close to virtue than by trying to 
be successfully wicked.” 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF SOUNDLESS SPEAKING 


3y Bertua M. Rice 


| Bhp Her hg I agree with the most 
that Mr. Ferrall writes into his in- 

teresting articles for “our maga- 
zine,” and after reading each one [ 
always want to say, “Come again.” Al- 
though I am about to disagree with the 
major part of his July article, the latch- 
string. remains loose, and “welcome” is 
inside the door. 

The first objection: I shall make to 
soundless conversation in public is that 
it attracts the attention of our fellow 
travelers too readily. I don’t believe that 
I am abnormally sensitive about my 
handicap, but I do most emphatically ob- 
ject; to advertising it in public. That 
soundless speaking does this I know 
from experience, for I’ve tried it out in 
a street car with deafened friends more 
than once. Of course I am referring to 
a conversation that includes more than 
a few brief sentences. So few of us can 
talk soundlessly without becoming too 
earnest about it, and stressing the words 
unduly. A case in point: Not so very 
long ago a deafened friend and I met, 
accidentally, in a public library. As con- 
versation is taboo in such places, we felt 
quite superior to the hearing fraternity 
because we thought we could talk sound- 
lessly. We began so, I’m sure, but each 
of us became so interested in our sub- 
ject, we were talking in a loud whisper, 
and blissfully unconscious of the fact 
until we felt the austere gaze of the li- 
brarian (Curious, isn’t it, how one can 
sense a forbidding atmosphere sans eyes, 
or ears?). She rebuked us, doubtless re- 
ferring to the library rules. Her rebuke 


was unnecessary for we both felt like 
melting out of sight as quickly as spirit 
forms are said to do. 

But my point is that soundless speak- 
ing, whether it develops into a whisper 
or not, attracts too much attention. 
Rarely does a soundless speaker avoid 
exaggeration which in turn prevents 
natural speech. Another point on which 
Mr. Ferrall and I disagree. The friend 
he cites in his article may be the pro- 
verbial exception which proves the 
general rule that very few soundless 
speakers talk naturally. At least, such 
is my experience. 

But the chief objection I have to 
soundless speaking is that it taxes the 
speaker unduly in case of extended con- 
versation. This too I know from experi- 
ence. I have an aunt who is totally 
deaf. In the past, I used to converse 
with her soundlessly. When the conver- 
sation lasted half an hour, I was “all in,” 
if I may be pardoned an apt slang phrase. 
The nervous strain was far greater than 
if I had used my voice. After several 
years’ experience in speech-reading, I 
am convinced that natural speech com- 
bined with the natural tones of the 
speaker’s voice, will produce the best 
results both to ourselves and to our hear- 
ing friends. 

However, I will readily admit that 
soundless speech has its advantages, par- 
ticularly so in the case of the deacon 
whose story closes Mr. Ferrall’s article. 
Doubtless many of us can recall instances 
when our feelings were relieved by the 
soundless—but effective—word. 








IF WE WILL TO DOIT, WE WILL DOIT 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


66’ TO OFFER advice,” says Lubbuck, 
“has proved a somewhat thankless 
task from the days of Rehoboam to 

those of Lord Chesterfield; not do I for- 

get the sad fate of the New Zealand 

Convert of whom his chief told the mis- 

sionary that ‘he gave us so much advice 

that at last we put him to death.’ ” 

Perhaps I should be warned by this, 
but Miss Winnifred Washburn writes 
me that a campaign is being planned to 
double the circulation of the VoLta RE- 
view. This is too good an opportunity 
for me to neglect. Besides, she says that 
the appeal is to be made to teachers, 
school alumnz, the deaf themselves— 
and to aurists. The italics are mine. 

Now, I feel that I have a certain justi- 
fication for giving advice to the aurists 
in this matter. For ten years and more 
I contributed, to the extent of my means, 
toward their support. They did their 
best for me, too. My chief complaint 
is that during all those years not one of 
them mentioned the Votta Review. I 
came upon it by accident. At that time 
I could hear well enough to carry on 
ordinary conversation. But I was a 
stenographer and my daily work em- 
phasized my hearing defects. So, en- 
couraged by the Review, I began the 
study of lip-reading. I continued my 
treatments under the aurists, of course. 
One year later I became suddenly totally 
deaf. I am not a good lip-reader, but 
when I think how greatly the little 
knowledge of the art I possessed helped 
in lessening the horror of the transition 
from hearing to total deafness, there 
aren’t any words of praise I could utter 
that would serve to indicate my appre- 
ciation of the medium that brought lip- 
reading to my attention in time—the 
Votta Review. And, so, because this 
door was not opened to me by an aurist, 
I should like to make sure that it will be 
opened for everv other deaf person by 
the aurists of the present day. 

The Votta Review is a magazine of 
service. It brings to its readers the re- 
cords of progress of the deaf, of ob- 
stacles overcome, of things done to make 


life more endurable for the deafened. I 
should like to have every aurist examine 
the magazine to see for himself its won- 
derful possibilities in the building up of 
moral courage, and in breeding a spirit 
of optimism. I feel that such an exam- 
ination would result in the aurist’s not 
only recommending but urging his pa- 
tients not to do without this monthly 
messenger of help and encouragement. 
Every deafened person in the world 
should read this magazine. It is a life- 
giving tonic. 

For our part, we must help in bringing 
the magazine to the attention of aurists— 
and others. For, if this campaign is to 
be a success, something more is needed 
than good wishes or good intentions. 
In the newspaper this afternoon there 
is a cartoon showing a small boy sitting 
under a tree, from which the leaves are 
drifting down. Beside him is a large 
basket. In front of him stands his 
father, demanding: “Say! What’s the 
idea in loafin’ like this? I sent you out 
here to carry these leaves away.” The 
boy looks at the drifting leaves, a few 
of which are falling in the basket. Then 
he says, plaintively : “Loafin’! Golly, Pa, 
I ain’t loafin’! I’m waitin’ for the bas- 
kit to fill up.” 

We must not wait for the basket to fill 
up. We must gather up the leaves our- 
selves and place them in the basket. Only, 
in the present instance, we are to sub- 
stitute “subscriptions” for “leaves.” And 
there is room for a good many such 
leaves in the Vota Review's big basket. 
The term “subscription” may be extend- 
ed to cover “renewals,” also, you know, 
if your conscience happens to trouble 
you in that respect. 

As for the campaign: 
do it, we will do it. 


If we will to 





MISSOURI SCHOOL 

Prof. Edward S.. Tillinghast, formerly of 
North Carolina, who has been Superintendent 
of the Oregon School for the Deaf for several 
years, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Missouri School to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Superintendent McClure. 
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TYPES OF EAR DISEASE CAUS- 
ING DEAFNESS 

By Georce E, SHAMBAUGH, M.D. 

I wish I could give you my impression ; 
I cannot do it, but I am immensely 
pleased and very much inspired by what 
I have seen and what I have heard. If 
I could say something this morning in 
the paper that I have that would add any- 
thing to the interest of this meeting, I 
would feel amply repaid for coming. Of 
course, I realize this: That we are all 
of us interested in the question of hear- 
ing, and I dare say no one is more 
interested in the diseases that affect that 
organ of hearing than the audience which 
I see before me here. There are a great 
many things we know about this organ, 
and there are a great many things we 
know ‘about the diseases that affect this 
organ, and a great many things we do not 
know regarding this mechanism, and 
which we do not know regarding the 
diseases that affect this mechanism. I 


shall try to say in a very simple way what : 


we know about some of the diseases that 
affect this very important organ. 


IMPAIRMENT OF HEARING AS 
DEPENDENT UPON THE 
VARIOUS TYPES OF 
EAR DISEASE 
By Georce E. SHAMBAUGH, M.D. 


I have been asked to discuss the ear 
diseases which produce defects in the 
hearing. In order to have an intelligent 
understanding. of these conditions, it is 
necessary that one have clearly in mind 
a few facts regarding the organ of hear- 
ing. The important part of the hearing 
mechanism, so far as function is con- 
cerned, is that which has to do with the 
transference of the physical impulses of 
sound waves to the nerve impulses which 
lead to sound perception. This important 
mechanism is located in what we term 
the internal ear or the labyrinth. In 


addition to this sound perceiving me- 
chanism in the labyrinth, the organ of 
hearing is supplied with an apparatus for 
collecting sound waves from the outer 
air and conducting these into the 
labyrinth. This sound conducting me- 
chanism constitutes the outer and middle 
ear. 

Impairment in hearing is due to a defect 
in one or both of these mechanisms. 
Either there is some interference with 
the sound waves reaching the labyrinth 
or there is an impairment of the nervous 
mechanism’ within the labyrinth itself 
which hinders the response of this 
mechanism to the impulses of sound 
waves. Where there is some defect in 
the conducting mechanism causing im- 
pairment of hearing the condition is com- 
monly referred to as middle ear deafness 
or better, fixation deafness, meaning a 
stiffening of the sound conducting ap- 
paratus. Where the sensibility of the 
nervous mechanism in the labyrinth is 
impaired, the condition is referred to as 


‘perception or nerve deafness. 


Alteration in the sound conducting 
mechanism such as results from middle 
ear disease can in itself produce only a 
moderate degree of deafness. Every 
severe condition of deafness means an 
involvement of the internal ear, the 
labyrinth. This involvement may be a 
primary disease begining in the labyrinth 
but it very frequently is an involvement 
of the labyrinth secondary to some middle 
ear disease. As a matter of fact every 
case of long-standing middle ear trouble 
producing an impairment of hearing, is 
pretty sure to be followed sooner or later 
by secondary changes in the labyrinth, 
so that the defect in hearing is due in part 
to obstruction in the sound conducting 
mechanism as the result of the middle 
ear disease and in part to changes in the 
sound perceiving mechanism in the laby- 
rinth. 
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Those diseases of the ear which pro- 
duce obstruction in the sound conducting 
mechanism, including the several types 
of middle ear disease, occur for the most 
part in childhood, whereas the diseases 
of the nervous mechanism in the laby- 
rinth, with but relatively few exceptions, 
develop after middle life and frequently 
are to be looked upon as senile changes, 
analogous to the changes which cause 
the hair to turn gray. The hereditary 
form of deafness develops as a rule in 
early middle life. 

With these introductory remarks re- 
garding the causes for defects in hearing, 
I wish to make a simple statement regard- 
the several forms of ear disease which, 
more or less, seriously impair the hearing. 

Congenital deafness is due to defects 
in development. Only rarely does this 
involve the sound conducting mechanism 
and when the latter alone is involved, 
that is, without similar developmental 
anomalies in the internal ear, only a 
moderate degree of deafness results. 
Usually the developmental defect is re- 
stricted to the internal ear producing 
total deafness. The infectious fevers of 
childhood are prone to produce infection 
-in the middle ear, running ear. The 
defect in hearing produced by these con- 
ditions, even in those cases where the dis- 
charge becomes chronic, lasting over 
many years or during the life time of the 
individual, is never a severe defect except 
as it becomes complicated by secondary 
changes of the labyrinth. Such complica- 
tions occasionally result in a sudden de- 
struction of every vestige of hearing. 
More often the labyrinth involvement de- 
develops insidiously and causes a severe 
degree of deafness only late in life. 

Catarrhal diseases of the middle .ear 
occur much more frequently in childhood 
than at any later period, the reason being 
the presence, so often in children, of 
enlarged adenoids and tonsils. These 
catarrhal diseases of the middle ear 
rarely constitute the severe menace to 
the hearing which is popularly attributed 
to them. The defects in hearing second- 
ary .to adenoids and tonsils with but 
relatively few exceptions clear up spon- 
taneously before the individual reaches 
adult life. A popular fallacy has at- 
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tributed the severe degrees of deafness 
developing in adult life and in old age 
to the result of untreated middle ear 
catarrh caused by tonsil and adenoid 
trouble in childhood. Asa matter of fact 
the severe defects in hearing coming on 
in adult life or old age are not as a rule 
in any way related to the catarrhal deaf- 
ness of childhood. 

Childhood is the most precarious period 
of all, so far as the hearing is concerned. 
This is not, however, because of the very 
frequent occurrence of catarrhal deafness 
for this usually clears up spontaneously. 
The great menace to the hearing is from 
involvement of the internal ear, which 
involvement alone is capable of causing 
severe defects in hearing. In addition 
to the congenitally deaf, which constitutes 
a considerable number, total defect in 
the hearing occurs in children not in- 
frequently as the result of labyrinth 
disease from the extension of infection 
from a suppurating middle ear disease or 
from a meningitis. The toxic action 
from the infectious fevers of childhood 
sometimes destroys the nerve of hearing 
just as does hereditary lues. All these 
conditions involve the labyrinth of the 
ear more frequently in childhood than 
in later years. 

Deafness acquired in middle lifeis of 
quite a different character. It comes on 
insidiously involving as a rule one ear 
for a time but eventually affecting both. 
The trouble begins as an obstruction in 
the sound conducting mechanism in 
which there is superimposed sooner or 
later a degeneration in the labyrinth caus- 
ing nerve deafness. This process, there- 
fore, has all the characteristic tuning fork 
reactions of the adhesive middle ear 
catarrh and as a matter of fact is still 
often wrongly diagnosed as middle ear 
catarrh. A careful examination is usu- 
ally able to exclude, in these cases, any 
middle ear disease. The defect in hear- 
ing at the outset is due to a bony fixation 
of the stapes which constitutes the key to 
the whole conducting mechanism. Un- 
like the middle ear catarrhs, this con- 
dition is not dependent on pathological 
conditions in the nose and throat. He- 
redity is the most frequent causative 
factor. The condition is not appreciably 
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influenced by any local treatment. Its 
progress is often dependent, however, on 
conditions of the general health. This 
ear disease of early adult life is often 
referred to as the hereditary form of 
deafness of otosclerosis. It frequently re- 
mains stationary over long or shorter 
periods and in its several forms leads 
eventually to profound deafness as a 
result not alone of the fixation of the 
stapes but rather from the secondary 
changes in the labyrinth. It is for this 
type of deafness that the electrical 
hearing device has it greatest field of use- 
fuiness. 

When we come to the defects in hear- 
ing which begin after the age of fifty, 
these with but very few exceptions are 
due to degenerative changes in the in- 
ternal ear and like otosclerosis are not in 
the least influenced by treatment to the 
ears. Moreover, these cases rarely re- 
ceive any appreciable assistance from the 
use of electrical hearing devices. On 
the other hand, they rarely constitute the 
handicap that does otosclerosis, the 
reason being that in senile deafness the 
defect for many years is confined to the 
upper tone range which is used very 
little by the spoken voice. Otosclerosis, 
on the other hand, begins by producing a 
defect at the lower end of the tone range 
and therefore involves quite early that 
part of the tone scale most used in con- 
versation. We hear from time to time 
discussion of prophylaxis and a campaign 
for conserving the hearing. Such efforts 
are of course chiefly applicable only to 
the catarrhal disease of the middle ear, 
a condition which but rarely leads to 
severe deafness. Something of course 
can be expected from the proper treat- 
ment and early cure of suppurative 
middle ear disease. The fact seems to 
be well established that the greater the 
degree of deafness resulting from changes 
in the conducting mechanism, the more 
likely it is that secondary degeneration in 
the labyrinth will sooner or later super- 
vene to produce the severe degree of 
deafness which is possible only from 
labyrinth involvement. 

The most frequent serious menace to 
the hearing exists in the condition known 
as otosclerosis and as yet no treatment 
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has been discovered which. apparently 
influences appreciably the course of this 
condition. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that when we know more about the 
causes which influence the development 
of this disease, something may be found 
which will materially retard its progress. 
Owing to the important part which he- 
redity takes in its causation, childless mar- 
riages or even refraining from marriage 
by those afflicted with this condition, 
would do much to prevent this source of 
severe deafness. 

I have attempted to make clear that in 
cases of severe deafness, whether this be 
the result of developmental anomalies, ex- 
tension of infection to the labyrinth from 
middle ear disease, secondary degenera- 
tion in the labyrinth from long standing 
obstructive middle ear deafness or of 
those changes produced by otosclerosis 
and senile degeneration, it is all one so 
far as our inability to improve the exist- 
ing defect by treatment is concerned. 
For this reason, the great problem in 
these cases is not so much one for the 
practicing otologist as it is for those 
agencies which aim to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the hard of hearing. These 
problems are social and economic, such as 
the League for the Hard of Hearing aims 
to solve, this work to be supplemented by 
efforts to bridge the chasm by the use of 
suitable hearing devices and the cultiva- 
of lip-reading. It is for the practicing 
otologist to determine what are the con- 
ditions causing the defect in hearing and 
whether these conditions are such as can 
be influenced by treatment. 


I cannot close without calling attention 
to the deplorable extent to which those 
afflicted with incurable deafness are con- 
stantly being preyed upon by charlatans 
with bizarre methods of treatment hold- 
ing out false hopes of improvement for 
conditions which a knowledge of their 
pathology shows very clearly cannot pos- 
sibly be rehabilitated by any method of 
treatment since the changes are in the 
nature of a permanent degeneration and 
as such cannot be altered by treatment. 
Were it possible, for example, to remove 
completely the obstruction to sound con- 
duction which is present in so many of 
these cases, there must still remain in all 
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cases of severe deafness the permanent 
nerve degeneration in the labyrinth which 
after all is the chief source of the 
deafness. 

It is the duty of the otologist as well 
as those who are striving to ameliorate 
the condition of the hard of hearing to 
protect those afflicted with incurable 
deafness, so far as it is possible to protect 
them, from the imposters who are preying 
on these people, now by performing use- 
less operations on the nose or by applying 
some, often secret, medical agents to the 
nose, throat or ear, now by employing 
electrical treatment, X-ray to the pituitary 
gland or what not. Sooner or later of 
course the public finds out that such treat- 
ments are of no assistance for improv- 
ing the hearing, but before this can be 
brought about the unfortunate victims of 
these charlatans are numbered by the 
hundreds and the thousands. 


President Phillips: Before I call upon 
the men who are to discuss this most 
interesting paper I would like to say 
that if any one in the audience feels 
enough interested in the success of the 
National Organization to come to me at 
the close of the session or sometime 
before this annual meeting closes and 
make known his wish to make a con- 
tribution of about $100,000.00 for a per- 
manent endowment fund for the National 
Association, it will give us great hap- 
piness. (Laughter and applause) Dr. 
Hays will: open the discussion of this 


paper. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. HaArotp Hays of New York 
earnestly called attention to Dr. Sham- 
baugh’s warning against quack practi- 
tioners who hold out false hopes to the 
deafened, stating that many cases of 
deafness are curable especially in the 
early stages and in children and urged 
the importance of going to the otologist 
without loss of time. He also spoke of 
the need of the otologists for the organi- 
zations and the connection between lip- 
reading and mental reconstruction. 

Dr. THomAs HuspArD of Toledo 





spoke of the difficulty of presenting such 
a subject to a lay audience and Dr. 
Shambaugh’s success .in clearly doing so. 
He said that otology can really be very 
proud of its preventive work and 
that the sympathies of thfS audience 
made them particularly appreciative of 
this, and referred to the toxic action of 
wood alcohol upon the auditory nerve. 

Dr. L. H. Errcer of Toledo referred 
to the present day physician’s openness 
in confessing the limitations of treat- 
ment as probably the biggest thing in 
medicine today, and urged lip-reading 
instruction for hard of hearing children 
as essential in substituting seeing for 
hearing almost automatically, rather than 
waiting until adult life, as adult lip- 
readers frequently feel they cannot rely 
upon lip-reading exclusively. 

Dr. I. O. DENMAN of Toledo laid 
much of the blame for the amount of 
deafness to the delay or short-sightedness 
of the family doctor, approved the ef- 
forts of the Federation in the field of 
prophylactic treatment, and encouraged 
them to continue particularly with parents 
of children who have had _ infectious 
diseases. 

Miss KENNEDY of Boston cited an 
interesting case of preventive treatment 
in her own family and PRESIDENT 
PHILLIPs cited incidents of quack practi- 
tioners in New York and warned deaf- 
ened people against the national liking 
to be humbugged. 

Dr. SHAMBAUGH then closed the dis- 
cussion by feferring to the helplessness 
of the otologist who tells a patient the 
truth, after which the deafened patient 
insists upon going to quacks, also stating 
that it was not yet determined whether 
wood alcohol particularly reacts upon 
the nerve of hearing. 


SECOND SESSION 


Monpay AFTERNOON 
June 12, 1922 


President Phillips: The meeting will 
come to order and the first paper of the 
afternoon is entitled “The Deafened Man 
in Business Life” by Mr. S. W. Childs of 
New York. 
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THE DEAFENED MAN IN 
BUSINESS LIFE 
By Mr. S. W. CuHILps 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
I first want to say what a pleasure and 
inspiration it is to be here. I freely 
concede I had no conception of what this 
American Federation of Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing stood for until I came 
here today and saw the gathering from 
all over the country. I think that our 
President, Dr. Phillips, has every reason 
for pride in his organization. There is 
an old and very trite saying that “In 
Union is Strength.” It is the corner- 
stone of our government and is just as 
true today as ever, and the future of this 
organization is pregnant with possibili- 
ties of development that we cannot even 
imagine today. 

When Dr. Phillips asked me to come 
here he gave me as a subject, “The Deaf- 
ened Man in Business” and [| took it. He 
meant me to discuss this from my own 
experience rather than to treat it along 
more theoretical lines. I have done this, 
and you will understand that what I have 
to say today I have tested and found true 
by the best of tests—day by day ex- 
perience. And by the same token, you 
will also understand that I am not deal- 
ing with the man who is totally deaf, but 
rather with the question of how people 
who suffer from various degrees of im- 
paired hearing may be expected to get 
along in the world of affairs. 

In analyzing this subject, it would 
seem as though it might properly be con- 
sidered, first, from the viewpoint of the 
deafened man, and second from the 
standpoint of those with whom he comes 
in contact. While this would seem to be 
the rational way of treating the question, 
owing to the fact that a wholly different 
problem would seem to be presented in 
each case, yet on careful reflection I 
am convinced that it al! resolves itself 
into a study of the attitude of the deaf- 
ened man himself, and that whatever this 
may be, is naturally, almost inevitably, 
reflected in the attitude of those with 
whom he deals. 

You have heard it said that “We all 
make our own world.” I venture to say 
that of none is this saying so completely 
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true as of the man or woman who suffers 
under the handicap of some physical de- 
fect, such as loss of sight or hearing. 

If an example be needed, let me cite 
the well-known case of Miss Helen 
Keller, who very early in life became 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Her indomitable 
soul, instead of being daunted by such 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, not 
only finally overcame them to the extent 
of an ordinary education, but today she 
has become a rarely gifted, highly 
cultured woman, and serves as an inspi- 
ration and a guide to others whose handi- 
caps are not for a moment to be compared 
to those under which she entered the 
Race of Life. 

It would seem almost as though she 
had been specially sent into the world to 
serve as a beacon light of hope for all 
who suffer from loss of sight and hear- 
ing. And it would be the worst of 
cowardice in those who are only partly 
affected to lose courage when a woman 
has fought and won against far greater 
odds than any we have met. 

I said above, the man and woman who 
are hard of hearing hold within them- 
selves the key to their own destiny. If 
they allow themselves to be weak, dis- 
couraged, and despondent over their lot 
they will probably, for a time, receive 
the sympathy they obviously seek (at 
least at the outset) and if they persist in 
such a course, the chances are that they 
will first be pitied, then endured, and then 
avoided. 

How much better it would be to re- 
solutely look facts in the face and instead 
of making the worst of things, make the 
best of them. Instead of weakly de- 
ploring our hard lot, we should strike a 
balance (as the business man would say) 
wherein our assets, as well as our liabili- 
ties, are listed, and by steadily conserving 
the former and improving them, we can 
be reasonably sure of some day showing 
a balance on the right side of the ledger. 

There is one trait among those whose 
hearing has been impaired which is so 
common as to make it well-nigh uni- 
versal—that is the desire and effort to 
cover up and conceal their deafness. 

We have had among our acquaintances 
those who insisted on boring us with long 
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discussions of their ailments, real or 
fancied, and who in a way seemed rather 
proud of them, but the deaf man—almost 
never. Just why this should be so, con- 
stitutes an interesting problem for the 
psychological expert. Possibly it arises 
from the fact that deafness is not an 
obvious defect, such as blindness or loss 
of limb; more probably it is due to the 
fact that an impairment of hearing rarely 
comes all at once, but as a rule is a matter 
of very gradual growth and increases 
almost imperceptibly over many years. 
Whatever the cause, this attitude is a 
wholly mistaken one and is sure to be a 
great obstacle to his success in whatever 
line of business the deafened man happens 
to pursue. Instead of concealment and 
vain subterfuge, his attitude should be 
one of complete and unembarrassed 
frankness. He should remember that 
scarcely one man in a hundred is physi- 
cally perfect, and the fact that Ais trouble 
happens to be in the Eustachian Tube or 
Middle Ear is no matter for shame or 
reproach. By frankly admitting his 
difficulty he will at once put those about 
him at their ease, and speaking from long 
experience I can say with absolute as- 
surance that he will almost invariably 
find his fellowmen helpful and sympa- 
thetically cooperative. And, do not for- 
get that where real study of a subject or 
piece of business is required, the deaf man 
has one very positive advantage. By 
shutting off his hearing apparatus he is at 
once free of all the disconcerting and 
disturbing noises which constantly assail 
the ears and nerves of his associates in 
a great city, and is thus enabled to con- 
centrate more effectively upon the 
problems before him. All of which 
merely goes to prove what I spoke of 
above, that if he will look for them he 
will find that his balance sheet has assets 
as well as liabilities and that by proper 
handling he can improve the former and 
lessen the latter. 

By testing out the various aids to 
hearing, electrical or otherwise, also by 
lip-reading, he can nearly always get suf- 
ficient help to carry on any ordinary 
business with some degree of ease and 
comfort, provided, as I said above, he 
will treat the matter in an open, unem- 
barrassed way from the very start. 


Any other course is hopelessly futile, 
and yet J have known men who simply 
could not bring themselves to employ the 
mechanical devices for hearing, and pre- 
ferred to sit at a meeting, catching such 
stray words as might come their way and 
making a vain pretense of understanding 
what was going on. The ostrich who 
plunges his head into the sand is no more 
foolish! ! 

Before I close I want to say a word 
in regard to the obligation that rests 
upon every deafened man who has 
achieved some degree of success in the 
business world to help his less fortunate 
brethren. It is peculiarly and _parti- 
cularly our work, for none but those 
who know by experience what a handi- 
cap loss of hearing amounts to, can ap- 
preciate how difficult it is for the deaf- 
ened man to get the right start. 

It is unquestionably true that for some 
kinds of work he is as well, if not better, 
equipped than the man with good ears, 
as for example, in accounting and other 
positions which require great concentra- 
tion and freedom from disturbing in- 
fluences, and yet it is very difficult for 
him to go out and find these positions for 
himself. For years past one of the most 
interesting and important activities of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has been its Employment Bureau, 
and I have no doubt the same is true 
(or should be) of similar organizations 
throughout the country. Every year, for 
a number of years past, the applications 
for help to the Employment Bureau of 
the New York League have run from 
two to three hundred, and a considerable 
proportion (from one to two hundred 
and over) have been annually placed in 
positions wherein they became self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting members of the 
community. If there is a better form of 
social service than this, I do not know it, 
and it is one that should particularly ap- 
peal to those of us who know and can 
appreciate the handicap under which our 
less fortunate brethren suffer. Our 
help, both of time and money, should be 
as generous and complete as our means 
and circumstances permit. And right 
here I cannot help referring to the 
splendid example set to all of us by our 
President, Dr. Phillips, and by Dr. Hays, 
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the President of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. Their gifts, 
both of time, money, and service, in the 
interest of the deafened, have been un- 
stinted and but for them I doubt if we 
should be here today. 

But, thanks to them, we are here, and 
as I see we are pioneers in a great and 
worthy cause. For any movement may 
be called “great” which has as its main- 
spring and chief purpose the alleviation 
of the lot and betterment of the con- 
dition of those less fortunately situated 
than ourselves. Without such move- 
ments this earth would be a poor place to 
live in, and true progress stifled by sel- 
fish competition. The advance of civili- 
zation must have as its motto: “A fair 
chance for all’—and never such back- 
ward slogans as “The devil take the 
hindmost” or “The Survival of the 
Fittest.” 

Let us do what we can to keep this 
torch burning, this movement going ever 
forward. And remember that, as Dr. 
Hays has told us, it will include not only 
the “pound of cure” for the troubles we 
aim to alleviate, but, better still, the 
“ounce of prevention.” 





PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next paper 
is “The Deafened Woman in Society” and 
it is a very great pleasure to introduce 
Mrs. George L. McAlpin: 


THE DEAFENED WOMAN IN 
SOCIETY 


By Mrs. Georce L. McALPIn 


of the Knickerbacker Studio 
Club of Speech-Reading 
of New York City 


I am asked to speak regarding the 
deafened woman as she moves in society 
and although modesty causes one to 
shrink from relating personal experiences, 
for the cause of humanity and for the 
sake of service, one would not remain 
silent. 

To sympathize, to help, to encourage, 
these must be common experiences ; and 
with the deafened I feel sure that the 
suffering and the struggle are the same, 
no matter what the environment. 

One day a beautiful star appeared on 
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my horizon. Faintly it gleamed at first, 
often obscured by the fleeting clouds of 
despair. That star was the birth of 
hope. Was it possible that my eyes 
could be trained to take the place of my 
ears? Was it possible that I could keep 
in touch with my family and friends in 
delightful intercourse? (It was possible, 
I would try. 

All of this happened some years ago, 
but the star is still shining, leading me to 
new worlds to conquer, new lessons to 
learn, greater efforts to be made towards 
perfection. 

From the first I thought speech-read- 
ing one of the most interesting studies I 
had ever undertaken. My teacher was 
charming. The pupils with whom I 
worked were delightful. The conver- 
sation class was very helpful, for there 
we learned confidence, poise, and easy 
social relations. 

Three things I count riécessary to suc- 
cess along social lines. First, courage; 
second, culture in all directions ; third, a 
determined effort to master the art of 
speech-reading. 

I will speak first of courage. One 
needs-a great deal of that. I remember 
my physician’s saying one day, “You 
are not so deaf. I know a woman so 
deaf that I cross the street when I| see 
her coming.” Was I down-hearted? 
Yes. But even a worm will turn, and 
the day came, when as a speech-reader, 
I turned the tables. If I see a man with 
a beard coming, I cross the street! I re- 
fuse to talk to him. Am I down- 
hearted? No. 

Limitations must be met and recog- 
nized, but I have yet to meet the situation 
where a courageous and frank attitude 
will not attract companionship. There 
is always a kind friend who will give a 
clue to the subject of conversation. 

So courage comes to the rescue leading 
through pleasant places towards the goal 
of liberation which we all long for. 

Culture is an ornament that is especial- 
ly becoming to those who have lost their 
hearing. We all delight to be with the 
person who can converse well on the 
topics: of the day and whose mind is 
stored with the beauties of literature and 
art. A hobby is an excellent thing for 
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the deafened ; it is not only interesting in 
itself but it gives one a sense of superi- 
ority. We have something that the crowd 
will want to know about! 

I think it is conceded that dinner 
parties are generally a nightmare to us. 
But I have found my neighbors invari- 
ably kind. I always proceed to break 
the ice and get on terms of informality, 
remarking for instance, that I cannot 
talk while eating fish as I have a deadly 
fear of fish bones! 

It is pleasant to be with those who are 
easy to understand. When you have 
the advantage of being the hostess, put 
these people near you, and your hilarity 
will doubtless amaze the company. 

It may be argued that not all are intel- 
lectual and capable of culture, not all 
have the ability to succeed socially. But 
I insist that we all have latent possibili- 
ties of value and charm. Many of you 
have read the recent novel “Beggar’s 
Gold.” You remember the story is told 
of an old beggar, sick, hungry and tired, 
who lay down on his beggar’s bag to 
sleep. In his sleep a great god came to 
him. ‘Look in your bag,” he whispered. 
“It is not rubbish, but pure gold.” The 
old man woke up and trembled. Quickly 
he seized the dirty old sack and jerked it 
open and out on the ground poured a 
torrent of gold and precious stones. No 
matter how poor your life may be, you 
must look into yourself and always you 
find gold. Enrich your life, dig deep for 
the gold, bring it to the surface and hand 
it out. New friends will come to seek it. 

A determined effort to master speech- 
reading is essential to all success for the 
deafened. If you go to the public school 
for the deaf in New York you will see a 
sight of exquisite beauty. Those little 
children with their eager faces and 
bright, intelligent eyes seem to count it 
a supreme joy to be able to read their 
teacher’s lips. It is a joy that we may 
all possess ; and to that joy we may bring 
beauty of thought, grace of manner, ex- 
pressiveness of face which will attract to 
us a host of friends. Let us who are 
older cherish the ambition to press on 
towards perfection. 

It is said that there are good speech- 
readers and poor speech-readers. I say 


we can all be good speech-readers if we 
will persevere. And one of the most im- 
portant things to do is to cultivate and 
develop the faculty of observation. In 
illustration I will repeat a story I once 
heard. 

An old professor of chemistry was 
lamenting that his pupils were not more 
observant. “The trouble is, gentlemen,” 
he declared “you do not use the faculty 
of observation.” Thereupon he picked 
up a jar of illsmelling chemicals. He 
first stuck his finger in the jar and then 
put it in his mouth. “Taste it, gentle- 
men,” he said, and passed the jar from 
student to student. They all made wry 
faces as they licked their fingers. The 
professor chuckled. “I thought so,” he 
said. “If you had used the faculty of 
observation you would have perceived 
that the finger I put in the jar was not the 
one I put in my mouth.” 


President Phillips: The next paper is 
entitled ‘““The Deafened Woman in Pro- 
fessional Life,” by Miss Julia E. Jonnsen. 


THE DEAFENED WOMAN IN 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


By Miss Jutia E. JOHNSEN 


Our excuse for talking about the deaf- 
ened woman in professional life is that 
we are assuming there is a handicap. 
This is only relatively true. There is a 
handicap for any one in a position for 
which he is not fitted by ability or train- 
ing, or for any one whose ideas of his 
vocation are still so indefinite that he can- 
not approach it with any degree of con- 
fidence or success, or for one whose op- 
portunities are very restricted by out- 
side circumstances. In these and in other 
ways, we are on a common foundation 
with those who hear. There is another 
apparent handicap which, the more I try 
to understand it, the more I try to 
analyze my own experiences, I think is 
largely psychological. Not. wholly, but 
largely. It is based on people’s not 
distinguishing clearly enough between 


what is merely unpleasant or disagree-- 


able to do. We do not like, on account 
of our deafness, to approach people, to 
give them special trouble, to place our- 
selves in a conspicuous or embarrassing 
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Our sensitiveness or pride gets 
But these things are 
psychological. They are not a_ handi- 
cap unless we make them so. We must 
not confuse any disadvantage here with 
the fact of deafness, except as deafness 
contributes to that state of mind. What 
we need is clear thought and a sensible 
conclusion that we will do whatever 
comes to us to do. 

The wrong mental attitudes are not 
held by us alone, but often by those 
around us as well. There is a tendency 
to shield or to discourage the deafened, 
to make her feel she cannot do so and 
so, or that certain aspirations, half ex- 
pressed, are out of place. These and 
other things influence her and become a 
handicap unless she recognizes them for 
what they are and keeps her balance in 
spite of them. 

The real obstacles of the deafened 
person’s work in professional life are or 
should be comparatively few. Most 
obstacles, I feel convinced, can be over- 
come or got around where there is the 
will, the determination, or the initiative, 
and where one has something really 
worth while to give. 

That deafened people do not more 
often overcome their special difficulties is 
due, to some extent, to the fact that the 
educational period is shortened, and that 
the environment is not all it should be. 
Environment is unconscious education. 
It plays on you without your being aware, 
and influences you. Those who lose their 
hearing early in life are thus at somewhat 
greater disadvantage than those who have 
lived normally; and of two who are 
equally hard of hearing, the one who has 
mingled most with the crowd is the better 
fitted to comprehend and meet occupa- 
tional problems. 

There are two classes of deafened 
people who are or might be in pro- 
fessional life: Those who have been 
trained before the hearing failed, and 
those whose hearing was lost very early. 
Their problems are somewhat different. 
The second need most of all the 
encouragement to take up a high aim, 
to feel that it is worth while. The first 
may need to change their work in ways 
not calling for such direct contact with 
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people or to specialize. We do not ex- 
pect that deafened physicians, nurses, 
lawyers, and musicians, for example, can 
do exactly the same things as one who 
hears. Such training, or a strong at- 
traction for special work, is too valuable 
not to be made use of. One might, for 
example, work with an assistant; or a 
physician might specialize in laboratory 
or X-ray work ; a lawyer might turn from 
court to take up brief and record work, 
research, law librarianship, or even cata- 
loging of legal literature. A musician 
might, like Beethoven, turn to composing, 
or to harmony or song writing; because 
music is not only a matter of physical 
sound, it is a matter of internal sound as 
well. I mention these things because one 
who has started out toward a professional 
career is apt to turn aside when deafness 
comes upon him, which he may afterward 
regret. 

In other professions also there is a 
possibility for special work. In the case 
of a reporter, the ability to write well can 
be turned to authorship of a more perma- 
nent form. One of our reporter members 
has become very successful in magazine 
writing. Another deafened lady was a 
successful editor of a children’s paper, 
using an ear-phone constantly, and com- 
ing into contact with many people in the 
course of her work. When circum- 
stances enabled her to relinquish that 
position she went to France to study 
political conditions. Others have con- 
tinued to hold their places in teaching or 
in kindergarten work, with the aid of 
hearing devices. Sometimes the nervous 
tension may be too great a strain upon 
the health, however. Success is not alone 
the ability to do a thing and to do it well, 
but to hold our place without undue 
strain aside from the stress of growing. 
It is also having something more than the 
mere essentials of living for ourselves, 
and something to give others that they 
may wish to have. 

Working professionally in a business 
organization has the advantage of being 
comparatively free from outside strain, 
enabling one to give his best to the work 
in hand. I do not mean to say it has not 
its own problems. There are business 
standards to be met, rules, methods and 
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resources, or working facts to be learned. 
When these are learned the way is com- 
paratively easy, that is to say, the work 
is related to one’s capacity for the task 
in hand, and I think deafness is very 
little hindrance. That has been my own 
experience. There may be a prejudice to 
be met at first. I have not consciously 
experienced this myself, as I have had a 
very liberal-minded employer and _ this 
has been a most helpful factor in any 
degree of success I have found in my 
work. I have gone through business life 
from the beginnings, and each successive 
step has been a development. 

When any new work has come to me, 
I have never been willing to say I could 
not do it, no matter what it might call 
for, I have taken it and done my. best. 
Perhaps I have been something like the 
newly-arrived foreigner. He had oc- 
casion to attend a private concert where 
the principal performer was a violinist 
from his own country. During the 
applause the enthusiastic hostess, noticing 
his keen appreciation, turned to him and 
exclaimed: “Can you play the violin 
too?” “I guess so,” he answered, “I 
never tried.” 

I have tried and observed a good many 
operations, and know they should not 
present obstacles when the hearing is not 
normal, always assuming the right mental 
and natural aptitude. My own work, 
however, is especially adapted, because it 
calls for very little communication. It 
is editorial work of a special kind, 
and also reference library work. It re- 
quires preparation and experience. Only 
enough instruction to point out occasion- 
ally what is to be done. It calls for more 
or less work at the public library. This 
offers no difficulties, except that at the 
start one needs to become familiar with 
rules and special resources so that one 
can find what he wishes with the least 
time and difficulty, and find all he wishes. 
One can have instruction in this through 
a friend or an attendant. My own 
method is to find out by observation and 
test. When I do not reach my results, I 
try again in some other way. I do not 
give up. I know I am expected to do 
any thing a hearing person would do. 

I suppose all people have these diffi- 


culties. Time and again I have had 
hearing people come to. me and ask 
instruction in. one point or another. 
Perhaps they have taken me for an at- 
tendant. When I have questions to ask 
among strangers I try to ask them in a 
form that will bring an easily understood 
reply. I do not mind explaining I am 
hard of hearing when it is necessary, but 
I do not believe in scattering the informa- 
tion needlessly. I do not use any ear- 
phone in business life. There are too 
few occasions that call for it. At special 
times, however, it may be quite indispen- 
sable. Another young deafened lady has 
worked at the library for a few years, in 
research, editing and revising for a 
publishing house. When one is starting 
out it is well to be prepared to do one’s 
own work, if necessary. In the first 
place it is always well to deal directly 
with people in your own right. It gives 
more self-confidence, courage and re- 
source. It gives the ability to measure 
up the work and the man. I early made 
up my mind to this, out of my personal 
experience, although I have reason to feel 
grateful, also, to some one whose vision 
and faith gave me the opportunity to 
enter the work that has brought me 
where I am today. 

The finding of work for a deafened 
woman, we must remember, is concerned 
with no more factors than for a hearing 
woman, with the exception that there is 
apt to be a prejudice to be met, a lower 
aim and bargaining power to be compro- 
mised with and doubt of one’s untried 
powers, the more pronounced because 
one is more alone. These, as I have said, 
are psychological factors, and the remedy 
is education; education not alone of the 
hard of hearing, but of the hearing as 
well. 

Deafness is a fact that is hard to get 
around until you and others learn to live 
your life irrespective of it. Then you 
have very little to hinder you profession- 
ally or otherwise. You know you cannot 
hear the telephone or the dictograph, and 
some other things, but you will have for- 
gotten otherwise that you cannot do 
anything else within reason that can be 
done. You will learn to live the life and 
follow the vocation you choose, not the 
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one that is assumed to be proper to your 
condition; not a circumscribed one, but 
that which has for you its own inherent 
attraction. 


HAROLD HAYS, A TRIBUTE 
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For the sake of the future it is better 
to expect too much of the deafened than 
to do the harm and lack the vision of not 
expecting enough. 

(Proceeding to be continued.) 





HAROLD HAYS, A TRIBUTE 


From the New York League for the Hard of Hearing 


HEN any able man is chosen for 

national service his neighbors are 

filled with pride, for the neighbor- 
hood is glorified through the eminence of 
its notable citizen. But proud as friends 
and neighbors may be, there is always 
some affectionate regret. Dr. Harold 
Hays, the new president of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, has resigned from the 
presidency of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, with which he 
has been so long identified. 

This step is the outcome of a promise 
made by Dr, Hays to the Board of Man- 
agers of the Federation at the time of his 
election at Toledo last summer, when he 
gave it as his opinion that it would estab- 
lish an unwise precedent if any president 
of the Federation were at the same time 
president of a local organization. The 
Board, which according to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation, elects the presi- 
dent annually, believes that the services 
of Dr. Hays are of the highest value in 
its present stage. He has been closely 
associated with Dr. Phillips, the founder 
and first president of the Federation, 
since its beginning. Dr. Hays brings to 
the Federation the same enthusiasm, 
courage and aggressiveness, the same 
sympathy and scientific resources that 
are so well known to the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and to his home 
people of the New York League. 

Dr. Hays was enlisted in the N. Y. 
League by Edward B. Nitchie in Sep- 
tember, 1913, as the result of an article 
written by him for THe Vota Review, 
which emphasized the need for an or- 
ganization doing social work for the 
deafened and stated his intention of 
forming one. Although a New York 
otologist, he was not acquainted with the 
work of the Nitchie Service League, as 
it was then known, which, with its mem- 


bership of 200, was already doing in a 
small way the kind of work which it has 
since developed so remarkably. Mr. 
Nitchie found in Dr. Hays a kindred 
spirit in his enthusiasm for social service, 
and the influence of the newcomer was 
soon felt, for the small League was 
presently reorganized by Dr. Hays on a 
scale which provided a foundation for 
unlimited growth. Drawing to itself the 
cooperation of a number of distinguished 
people, among whom were Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips, Mr. William J. Curtis, Dr. 
Edmund Burke Thompson, Bishop 
Charles S. Burch, Dr. De Sola Mendes, 
Mr. George W. Johnston, and others, it 
became, in May, 1914, The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and 
elected Dr. Hays the first president of 
the greater League. 

Under Dr. Hays, and with a group of 
leaders such as Mr. Nitchie, Mrs. John 
Peyton Clark, Miss Juliet D. Clark, Miss 
Alice Dimock, Mr. John de R. Storey, to 
name the earliest of a long line of capable 
volunteers, the growth and success of 
this oldest of hard of hearing organiza- 
tions has been phenomenal. A particular 
intelligent step was the engagement of a 
famous social worker, Dr. Jane E. Rob- 
bins, to guide the League into organized 
social work. Dr. Hays proved to possess 
high qualities of leadership. In times of 
crisis he has never failed to carry the 
full responsibility of the work upon his 
own shoulders; he has faced difficulties 
without number, both within and without 
the League, with a courage which has 
carried the organization safely over every 
obstacle. He has taken part in every 
project and has personally raised large 
sums for carrying on the work. He has 
originated new ideas, and he has never 
failed to welcome heartily any new ideas 
advanced by others. Literally all he is 
and has is given to social work for the 
hard of hearing with both hands. 

With such complete devotion to our 
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cause it is impossible to remember that 
Dr. Hays is not hard of hearing; indeed, 
one could never remember it except for 
his beautiful courtesy to deafened people, 
and his pains to make sure that they 
understand everything. Indeed, his bet- 
ter hearing seems to be merely for our 
service, as all his other powers are. When 
he went away to France, many of us felt 
that he went into the fighting as our 
representative, since our reduced hear- 
ing barred us from active service, and 
every member of the League is proud of 
his war service and his war writings. 


The New York League does not lose 
Dr. Hays in giving him to the Federation 
as its president. He will continue active- 
ly in the work, particularly at the head of 
the child welfare work which promises 
to be of such important public service. 
It is an enlistment for life, in the sense 
embodied by Mr. S. W. Childs, when, 
at the League’s 1922 annual meeting, in 
a speech moving the acceptance of the 
president’s annual report, he said: “Dr. 
Hays is not only the president of the 
League; he is the heart and soul of the 
League.” 





A PITIFUL CRY 


N MOSCOW there are posted pla- 

cards in which the American Relief 

Administration advises Russian citi- 
zens who have relatives or friends in 
America to apply to them to deposit a 
certain amount of dollars for which 
foodstuffs will be sent for them to Rus- 
sia. 

Russian deaf pupils and their teachers 
do not have in America any relatives 
or friends who could pay for food 
shipments to them, but they do have 
in America “relatives” in misfortune 
(American pupils) and_ colleagues 
(teachers). 

As director of the deaf and dumb divi- 
sion of the People’s Commissariat of In- 
struction, in charge of Russia’s largest 
institution for the care of the deaf and 
dumb, I have decided to appeal through 
the Volta Bureau for aid to the Russian 
institutions for the deaf and dumb at 
this critical period. Lack of food, cloth- 
ing, shoes, school supplies, heat and light, 
threatens the further existence of these 
institutions. The acuteness of the 
hunger suffered by the children may be 
seen from the fact that for 1o days the 
following ration is provided for a child: 
millet 1-3/4 lbs., peas 1/3 lb., “potato 
flour” 1/2 lb., herring 1-1/3 lb., butter 
1/2 lb., sugar 1/6 lb., salt 1/2 Ib., and 
potatoes up to 10 Ibs. Bread is given to 
the children a little less than 1/2 lb. per 
day. 

As regards feeding of the school 


staffs, who are paid about 10. million 
rubles monthly, which in February only 


FROM RUSSIA 


equaled about 10 pre-war rubles, they 
are allowed out of Government stores 
about 15 lbs. of flour, 3 lbs. of herring, 
1 lb. of salt and 1/8 lb. of malt coffee 
per month. 


Small wonder that under these cir- 
cumstances the children frequently faint 
from exhaustion and are absolutely un- 
able to study, while the staffs are suffer- 
ing from sickness, and dying before their 
time. Besides lack of nourishment, the 
health of the children is also being un- 
dermined by the lack of sufficient cloth- 
ing, shoes and soap; it is even impossible 
to repair and mend worn clothing, as 
there are not even thread and other ma- 
terials for this purpose. Equally sad are 
conditions with school supplies, such as 
copy books, pencils, colors, paint- 
brushes, paper and so on. For instance, 
a school of two hundred pupils has been 
allowed only 24 pencils and 1 rubber 
eraser for the whole school year. 


In all of our institutions the need is 
great. Help, brothers across the ocean, 
while it is not yet too late, while our 
schools have not yet been closed, and 
save Russia’s schools for the deaf and 
dumb! 


Epitor’s Note: This letter, written by Mr. 
F. Rau, Principal of the Arnold-Tretiakoff 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Moscow, ‘was 
translated for us by the Russian Embassy. 
Mr. Rau gives us a list of the fifty-two schools 
and kindergartens for the deaf in Russia, with 
the number of pupils in each. Send your 
donation to the Volta Bureau and it will be 
forwarded gladly. If you act promptly, we 
can make it a Christmas gift. 
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“The best that we find in our travels is an 
honest friend. He is a fortunate voyageur 
who finds many.”—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


O ALL THE READERS OF THE 

FRIENDLY CORNER: 

In October the Friendly Corner was 
two years old and the third birthday 
candle was lighted. In 1920, a reader 
and admirer of the Votta REVIEW 
thought what a fine thing it would be if 
there was a page for everybody in the 
magazine. So she wrote a timid little 
two-column article and sent it in to try 
its luck. It received a very cordial wel- 
come and that encouraged the reader to 
write again and yet again. For a year, 
letters came in to the Friendly Lady. 
Some of them were sad and some of 
them were merry. Some of them were 
perplexed and questioning ; others full of 
positive opinions and interesting bits of 
information. The Friendly Lady was 
asked everything from good books to 
read and what to give the family for 
Christmas to how to organize a club for 
the hard of hearing in a large city. Every 
letter received a personal answer and an 
earnest effort was made to assist and ad- 
vise the inquirer. There was one time 


when the Friendly Lady was frankly 


puzzled. She had written pages in the 
VoL_ta Review, and letter after letter 
urging all the deafened readers to study 
lip-reading, wear hearing instruments, 
attend classes, lectures, and social good 
times for the deaf,—and where there 
were no facilities, to hunt up some other 
good workers and create them for them- 
selves. But a large number of letters 
began to come in from people who lived 
on farms and ranches, and other isolated 
places. They said they could neither 
afford the time nor expense to go to a 
city and attend a school or join a club. 
Yet they wanted—how they wanted—all 


the advantages that social intercourse 
with others like themselves would bring. 
The Friendly Lady worried and puzzled 
over that problem until one day the 
answer came like flash, a CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLUB. A club in which 
members could write to one another as 
friends. Those who lived in the country 
could tell of their occupations and inter- 
ests; those in the city could reciprocate 
and also narrate the doings at the clubs 
and schools. The idea was tried out and 
met with immediate success. 

In October, 1921, the Friendly Lady 
paused and looked around. In one year, 
the Friendly Corner had attained a splen- 
did growth and made many friends. 
Everything attempted had been achieved 
and yet she seriously considered ending 
it all. That was because of what she 
saw when she looked into the future. 
She feared getting into a rut and never 
being able to get out. There were many 
loyal friends, but there were many other 
readers who had never responded in any 
way. Everyone was not doing his part, 
and she knew that the Friendly Corner 
must move forward or cease existing. 
So she wrote her opinions on the matter 
very frankly and asked the readers how 
much they wanted the Friendly Corner 
and how much they were willing to do 
to keep it in the magazine. You should 
have seen all the letters that came in from 
strangers as well as friends, expressing 
their loyalty and offering their support! 
The Friendly Corner moved forward! 
This past year has been a busy one. All 
manner of problems have come up to be 
solved; questions asked and answered; 
a frank interchange of facts and opin- 
ions; the organization of more clubs and 
leagues in the cities; the re-arrangement 
of the big Correspondence Club into 
seven or eight groups with twelve indi- 
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viduals of congenial tastes in each group 
and a captain in charge. A unique organ- 
ization, called the Correspondence Club 
of North America, was formed, and each 
social organization for the deafened was 
asked to send the name of a representa- 
tive of its club or league. Twenty-three 
responded and joined! This tends to 
unify the various organizations and pro- 
mote closer friendship and more sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

We are entering on another year of 
work and pleasure. The Friendly Corner 
has found its niche in the world and 
while there is no thought of disbandment, 
the Friendly Lady is far from satisfied. 
There is so much work to be done. We 
need to make our magazine bigger and 
better. It is already indispensable to 
many of our readers. Alas, it is un- 
known to many who need it sadly. There 
are more people with defective hearing in 
one large city alone than subscribers to 
the Votta Review ‘in the whole of the 
United States. Very few of them have 
ever heard of the magazine. I am meet- 
ing them constantly in my travels and 
telling them about it. Are you? It is 
your duty to tell them about it and secure 
their cooperation. Are you willing to 
bring this about? If you don’t know 
how to bring in new subscribers, write to 
me and I will tell you. Better still, get 
the subscribers, and write and tell me 
how you did it. 

The past three months, I, the Friendly 
Lady, have been traveling in Europe. 
Several of the readers have asked me to 
tell about my trip, and so, at the risk of 
boredom, I will tell you about our voyage 
across the Atlantic. We sailed on the 
good ship Providence from New York, 
on June 17. To my utmost surprise, I 
found a host of letters awaiting me from 
my Friendly Corner friends, all wishing 
me bon voyage. When we went to din- 
ner that night, there was a huge basket 
of gorgeous pink roses, ‘“‘Dorothy Per- 
kins” and “Baby’s Breath,” with a great 
pink bow atop the handle on the table. 
I sat down and admired those roses for 
a long time, never once dreaming they 
were for me. Then it occurred to me that 
I might find out the names of table com- 
panions (whose names I knew I wouldn’t 
hear when they introduced themselves. 
They had not yet come down,—so here 


was my chance.) It took my breath 
away to read my own name. There was 
an accompanying card, “To our beloved 
Friendly Lady, from the Johnny-Jump- 
Ups.” Now almost all of you know that 
the J.-J.-Ups are the young people’s 
group in the Correspondence Club, and 
that they are scattered from Massachu- 
setts to California, Canada to Florida, 
and yet somehow they had managed this 
delightful surprise. I was convinced that 
rewards are given elsewhere as well as 
in heaven. 

It was a delightful voyage — just 
enough warm sunshine and blowing of 
wind and tossing of spray to give one an 
understanding of all the sea stories one 
has read. Be sure and read Conrad, 
Stevenson, London and William Beebee 
before crossing the ocean. Someone told 
me that sea-sickness never troubled deaf 
people, and I managed to confirm the 
tradition, although I must confess to one 
or two doubtful moments. It was fun 
to stretch out on the long red steamer- 
chairs and watch the people, some asleep 
with their mouths open; others gorging 
on candies and cakes; still others tramp- 
ing by on their “daily constitutionals.” 
By went a fat Italian priest, laboring as 
the ship climbed upwards; by went young 
school-girls in flat shoes and swagger 
coats, their bright scarves blowing out 
as they turned the corners; by went 
young boys, always running and sliding 
as the ship slipped down over a wave; 
and a deck steward passed with hot tea 
and crackers. Good-looking French sail- 
ors hurried by. They are short and lean 
and dark, with hard white teeth. They 
wear sky-blue suits and little caps with a 
bushy scarlet pompon. Some of the 
people tramped by so many times they 
drove me distracted. Eleven laps around 
deck B was equal to a mile. Miles—and 
—tiles. 

The S. S. Providence was a good-sized 
French ship of the Fabre line. French 
conversations are not easy to lip-read, 
but gestures are the same in any lan- 
guage. French meals are served in a be- 
wildering fashion. First the hors d’ 
oeuvres—how one shies at pronouncing 
the word! There are ripe black olives, 
fish preserved in oil, two or three salads, 
onions, what-not, all of which you are 
supposed to sample. Next comes a soup 
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course followed by a fish course, then 
just one vegetable, likely as not cauli- 
flower or a few lonely peas. When you 
feel that you have completed your meal, 
you have really just begun. The meat 
and potatoes arrive, dressed and gar- 
nished as only the French can do it. 
Dessert, fruit and cheese are all served 
as separate courses. The waiter is de- 
cidedly disturbed if you do not manifest 
a hearty appetite. Red or white wine 
is served to those who like it—I don’t. 

The daily news is received by wireless 
and posted, but one needs a French 
dictionary at hand. There were movies, 
antiquated comical movies, at night. The 
dance music was played on a victrola, and 
it changed time when the boat rose and 
dipped, so that the young people soon 
quit in disgust. On the second-class deck 
were many young Italians, about forty 
couples. They played tinkly music with 
guitars and banjos and danced on the 
broad deck under the full moon. They 
danced folk dances and grand marches 
with much gusto and enthusiasm. It 
was much more interesting to watch them 
than to mingle with the others. Once 
or twice M. Curci, (Galli-Curci’s brother- 
in-law by her first husband) conde- 
scended to play an accompaniment for 
one of his pupils, a fine tenor, M. Viviani, 
but once the people made a mistake and 
applauded in the wrong place when the 
young man paused to get his breath, and 
Galli-Curci’s brother-in-law primo got 
up and stalked out of the room in great 
disgust. 

We passed by the Azores Islands and 
at once a poem Miss Laura A. Davies 
had written and sent to me flashed into 

my mind. 

“I love the dancing waves that run 

The silvered pathway from the sun 

The curling crests that break and throw 
Their smoke spray to the wind, as though 
Volcanoes hidden in the deep, 

Had cut the surface at one leap; 

And then o’er-powered by a might 

Far greater than their own delight, 


Had dropped beneath the changing tide, 
To hide and nurse their wounded pride.” 


The islands are of volcanic origin and 
loom up in the distance like some mythi- 
cal grey mountains conjured out of the 
sea. Their hard rugged outlines are 
forbidding, and the clouds that always 
hover overhead lend an air of mystery. 


4Il 


We drew quite near to Fayal, San Jorge, 
Pico and Terceira in the order named. 
The grey turned to a greenish tinge, and 
through glasses we could see the precise 
squares of vineyards and fields. The 
land seemed very barren and the farms 
scattered. The villages on the shore 
looked like little clusters of white stones, 
as though some giant in the cloud at the 
top of the mountain had been throwing 
pebbles into the sea. We could make out 
a few roads and waterfalls, and now and 
then the spire of a.church. These islands 
belong to Portugal and the principal ex- 
ports are pineapples, tobacco, grapes and 
wine. Have you ever eaten a Fayal 
orange? 

Our next sight of land was the Rock 
of Gibralter—a mountain of rock rising 
sheer from the water. Its rugged outline 
was sharply drawn against the sky, and it 
seemed to be invested with a stern for- 
bidding spirit. You remember that it is 
riddled with loop-holes for cannon. Gi- 
braltar is on your left as you enter the 
Mediterranean. On your right is the 
dim coast of Africa. Beyond Gibraltar 
is the coast of Spain, extending in a 
series of rolling hills, and vanishing into 
a golden mist. The water seems much 
more real than the shore. It is like look- 
ing at reality placed against unreality— 
or fact against imagination. One could 
almost believe one saw “castles in Spain.” 
Near Gibraltar we saw a cluster of stone 
houses and a fort, the town of Tarifa. 
Did you know that here we have the 
origin of our word “tariff?” In olden 
days the place was infested with pirates 
who preyed on shipping and commerce 
and who exacted a heavy toll of all ships 
passing through. As you round the Rock 
of Gibraltar, the side rises still more 
precipitiously from the water’s edge, and 
this is emphasized by two long smooth 
slabs of cement, running almost all the 
way up—put there, I was told, to serve 
as water-sheds. There was a lighthouse 
on a jagged piece of rock and the ap- 
paratus of a wireless station, but the 
Prudential Life Insurance advertisement 
seems to have been washed away! 

On the way to Sicily we were hailed 
by the /talia, bound for New York, and 
asked if we would take back some stowa- 
ways from their ship. We watched the 
lifeboat put out from the great liner 
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and approach our ship. It was full of 
dark Sicilians—men and boys—who had 
hoped to hide themselves and remain out 
of sight until they reached America. 
They all had on life-belts, in case one of 
them became desperate and plunged them 
all overboard. I thought there might be 
five or six, but there were twenty-seven. 
One man had on a bloody bandage, testi- 
fying to a stiff fight before his surrender. 
We watched them pull alongside and 
clamber up the gang-plank and into the 
steerage. It is not poverty that keeps 
these men from America, for many of 
them have sold their farms and amassed 
a small fortune. It is their inability to 
pass the health laws required for im- 
migration. However, one could not help 
feeling pity for them. 

I have told you something about my 
trip. Would you care to hear more about 
it? If so, please write me. 

Before I left America, the Volta 
Bureau received a helpful suggestion 
from Miss Morgenstern of New York, 
who was then traveling in Germany and 
Austria. I will quote her own words: 


“By the way, many of the hard of hearing 
here use electric earphones. Finding the cost 
of the batteries, which, as you know, run out 
after a while, too high, they get a flash-light 
battery of the same size and form as the ear- 
phone battery and have a tinsmith make two 
little openings for the wires to fit in. These 
flash-light batteries are more permanent and so 
the hard of hearing are saved the constant 
expense of buying new batteries, which to 
some is above their means at present. Per- 
haps some hard of hearing mechanic in the 
U. S. with a bent for electricity, could find 
a field for himself by learning to prepare such 
permanent batteries for earphone users.” 


Have any of our readers experimented 
along this line? 

In the May number of the Vota 
Review, I quoted a letter from a gentle- 
man who referred to an article he had 
read in the Chronicle of the New York 
League, which took up the topic of “pro- 
gress in lip-reading.” For the exact 
wording of his letter, I refer you to the 
letter in the May number as quoted. 
Some of the readers have taken excep- 
tion to this letter on the ground that it 
put the Chronicle in a wrong light and 
was unfriendly. I am sure that the 
gentleman in question did not intend to 
convey such an impression. His illustra- 


tion of his attempts to learn to ride a 
bicycle was used as a parallel to show 
that although lip-reading may seem to 
show no progress, like the bicycle feat, 
the end may suddenly be attained if 
patience and practice are continuous. 
If there are others who read a different 
interpretation in these lines, I can only 
say that I am sorry if there is a mis- 
understanding here, for all of us who 
have read the Chronicle know that it is 
an ardent champion of lip-reading for 
the deafened. 

I will end with a little verse on lip- 
reading, contributed by a member of the 
class of lip-reading in the Los Angeles 
Public School. 


READING THE LIPS 


“Reading the lips is quite an art, 

In which science we’ve made a start, 
Movements by dozens go up and down, 
Backward, forward, puckered and round, 
Open-mouth, closed-mouth, lips and teeth, 
Baffle our eyes when friends we greet. 
We glance around with puzzled air, 

Then concentrate our minds with care, 
Trying to tell what has been said 

By friend, bard, sage, or young co-ed. 
But that’s not the way, friend of mine, 
Precepts are learned, line upon line; 
Vision is trained, with greatest care, 
Mind is taught concentration rare, 

Until with method’s subtle art 

In conversation we take our part. 

O send this message, spread the news, 
Bring in the deaf, none will refuse 

The joy that’s found in fellowships, 
By those who try to read the lips——Florence 
M. Hopkins. 


Yours for a happier and_ better 
Friendly Corner the coming year, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 


Write to me at 1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and you will receive 
a personal reply. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


A NEW SCHOOL 


The Hubert Studio of Speech-Reading, 
Washington, D. C. was opened on September 
25, by Mrs. Maude Douglass. Hubert, with a 
reception to pupils and friends. Mrs. Hubert 
was formerly an instructor in the Kinzie 
School. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


The Kentucky School of Speech-Reading, 
Louisville, has been opened by Miss Anna M. 
Frisbee. 
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AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 
By Frep De Lanp 
(Continued from the October number) 


NE of the earliest of the serviceable 
products of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s extensive researches into the 

causes of congenital deafness was a 
scholarly and scientific treatise on hered- 
ity. It was an interestingly presented 
study of the possible formation of a deaf 
variety of the human race; a study based 
upon the results of transmission by 
heredity through “marriages of persons 
possessing the same congenital peculari- 
ties.” The original results of this study 
were presented to the members of the 
National Academy of Science, at the New 
Haven meeting held November 13, 1883, 
under the rather unfortunate title of 
“Memoir Upon the Formation of a Deaf 
Variety of the Human Race.” The 
following year, (1884), he presented the 
treatise with the statistics revised to date 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He aiso presented the treatise 
including the revised statistics, and also 
additional information about the gene- 
alogical history of families in which 
deafness had occurred during several 
generations, at the fifth Conference of 
Principals and Superintendents of Insti- 
tutions for Deaf-Mutes, at the meeting 
held in Faribault, in July, 1884. 

This valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature of scientific research won high 
commendation from scientists in all 
countries, not only because of its addi- 
tion to knowledge of the influence on the 
offspring of marriages of the deaf with 
the deaf, when there was a predisposi- 
tion to deafness in the family history, 
but also because he presented undeniable 
evidence that the law of selection might 
be used to impress desirable rather than 
undesirable characteristics on the off- 
spring of the union of any two individ- 
uals. 

Alexander Graham Bell held that dur- 
ing “the last fifty years there has been 
some selective influence at work which 
has caused, and is still causing, the con- 
tinuous selection of the deaf by the deaf 
in marriage.... There are good 
grounds for the belief that a thorough 


investigation of the marriages of the deaf 
and the influences of these marriages 
upon the offspring will afford a solution 
of the problem: To what extent is 
the human race susceptible of variation 
by selection?” 

While studying the records of six of 
the largest institutions for the deaf, he 
observed such a frequent recurrence of 
names, “by no means common in the 
community at large (that) the inference 
is irresistible, that in many cases the re- 
currences indicate blood-relationship 
among the pupils.” 

Taking the surnames of 2,106 pu- 
pils admitted to the American Asylum at 
Hartford between the years 1817 and 
1877, he found that one surname ap- 
peared twenty-five times, another twenty 
times, another seventeen times, while a 
fourth name appeared twelve times. He 
also found that two names occur thirteen 
times; that three names occur eleven 
times, and so on down a long list; and 
that there was a recurrence of surnames 
among sixty-three per cent of the 2,106 
pupils. 

Furthermore he found that in the 
American Asylum, 693 pupils had one 
or more relatives deaf and dumb; 224 
pupils had three or more relatives deaf 
and dumb; while 120 pupils had four or 
more relatives deaf and dumb. Also he 
found that 32.9 per cent of all the pupils 
in the American Asylum had deaf-mute 
relatives. 

He found, in the list of 1,620 pupils 
admitted to the Illinois Institution, be- 
tween the years 1846 and 1882, that one 
surname occurs 18 times, one 16 times, 
two 10 times, two nine times, etc.; and 
he found that in 231 cases, representing 
667 pupils, or 41 per cent of the whole 
number of pupils, there was a recurrence 
of surnames two or more times. 

Again, he found that in six of the 
larger institutions in the United States, 
reporting a total of 5,823 pupils, there 
were 1,719 pupils, or 29.5 per cent with 
deaf-mute relatives, and he states his 
belief that “if this proportion holds for 
the whole country, we must have in the 
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United States about 10,000 deaf-mutes 
who belong to families containing more 
than one deaf-mute.” And he added 
this warning: “It is to be feared that the 
intermarriage of such persons would be 
attended by calamitous results to their 
offspring.” 

Then he presented statistics compiled 
from the published reports of these six 
institutions, showing “that of 2,262 con- 
genital deaf-mutes, more than one-half 
or 54.5 per cent had deaf-mute relatives ; 
and that even in the case of those pupils 
who become deaf from apparently acci- 
dental causes, 13.8 per cent had other 
members of their families deaf and 
dumb.” 

In his “Introductory Remarks” Alex- 
ander Graham Bell refers to the repellant 
power of “the same congenital peculi- 
arities” so far as a union in marriages 
is concerned and holds that, “it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if we could apply 
selection to the human race we could also 
produce modifications or variations of 
men.” Then he directs “attention to the 
fact that in this country deaf-mutes 
marry deaf-mutes.” Furthermore he 
shows that an “examination of the rec- 
ords of some of our institutions for the 
deaf and dumb reveals the fact that 
such marriages are not the exception but 
the rule.” 

In concluding this valuable contribu- 
tion to scientific literature, the natural 
modesty of the man is readily apparent, 
for he wrote: “Although the statistics I 
have been able to collect are very in- 
complete, I have ventured to bring the 
subject to the attention of the Academy 
in the hope that the publication of the 
results so far obtained may lead to the 
completion of the statistics.”!7 

Among the conclusions he presented 
are the following: “However imperfect 
may be the records of the marriages of 
the deaf, it is abundantly evident (1) 
that there is a tendency among deaf- 
mutes to select deaf-mutes as their part- 
ners in marriage; (2) that this tendency 
has been continuously exhibited during 
the past forty or fifty years; and (3) 
that therefore there is every probability 
that the selection of the deaf by the deaf 
in marriage will continue in the future.” 
-And he added: “It is evident, then, that 
we have here to consider, not an ephem- 


eral phenomenon, but a case of continu- 
ous selection.” 

In the chapter entitled ‘Deaf-Mute 
Offspring of Deaf-Mute Marriages,” 
Alexander Graham Bell gave due credit 
for the warning on this subject given 
deaf-mutes and the profession several 
years earlier by Rev. W. W. Turner, and 
by Dr. Harvey L. Peet, against the de- 
plorable results likely to follow the mar- 
riage of deaf-mutes with deaf-mutes. 

Deaf-mutes paid little or no attention 
to these warnings given by their teach- 
ers; and they ridiculed this latest warn- 
ing. But when the general public finally 
grasped the import of the facts Alex- 
ander Graham Bell had so ably mar- 
shalled in scientific array, deaf men and 
deaf women stopped scoffing and began 
to do their own thinking. Hence a more 
enlightened opinion now prevails. 

An important by-product of his ex- 
tensive researches on the causes of 
“family deafness” was the deep study 
of “a possible correlation between de- 
fects of the senses,” which Alexander 
Graham Bell made during the years 1882- 
87. A summary of his current conclu- 
sions appeared in Science early in 1885, 
and was considered so valuable a contri- 
bution to the literature concerning the 
causes of and the apparent reasons for 
correlation in defective senses, that the 
editor of a leading medical journal re- 
published the article in full.*° 

In that contribution Dr. Bell stated: 

“People sometimes assume that a de- 
fect of any important sense is balanced 
to the individual by the increased percep- 
tion of the remaining senses. For in- 
stance, it is often thought that deaf per- 
sons have better eyesight than those who 
hear, and that blind persons have better 
hearing than those who see. The re- 
turns of the tenth census of the United 
States, (1880), concerning the defec- 
tive classes show clearly the fallacy of 
such a belief: They indicate that the 
deaf are much more liable to blindness 
than the hearing, and the blind more 
liable to deafness than the seeing.” 

In the form of seven tabulated state- 
ments he presents in detail a carefully 
computed “Analysis of the defective 
classes as returned in the tenth census 
of the United States,” and adds: 

“The tables seem to indicate that in 
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the case of deafness, blindness, idiocy, 
‘ and insanity some correlation exists; for 
persons having one of those defects ap- 
pear more liable to the others than per- 
sons normally constituted, and doubly 
defective persons appear to be more liable 
to be otherwise defective than persons 
having a single defect. . . .” 

After presenting further tabulations, 
showing the results obtained in analyzing 
over 246,000 cases, and the conclusions 
he draws from the results, he adds: 

“The apparent correlation between 
deafness, blindness and idiocy, may pos- 
sibly indicate that in a certain propor- 
tion of cases these defects arise from a 
common cause, perhaps arrested develop- 
ment of the nervous system.” 

After explaining that his study of this 
subject is not completed, he stated in 
the concluding paragraph: 

“Not only are children who are simply 
deaf sometimes sent to idiot schools, but 
idiotic children who hear perfectly are 
often sent to institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, when it becomes the painful 
duty of the principal to undeceive the 
parents as to the real condition of their 
child. The difficulty in distinguishing 
these two classes of defective persons 
arises from the absence of articulate 
speech. Children who are deaf from in- 
fancy, and idiots, do not naturally speak, 
but from very different causes. In the 
one case, the cause is lack of hearing; in 
the other, lack of intelligence. The judg- 
ment of unskilled persons regarding the 
intelligence of deaf-mutes should evi- 
dently be received with caution.” 

The opinion of foreign scientists con- 
cerning the practical character of the 
treatise may be summed up in the state- 
ment of England’s eminent scientist, 
Francis Galton, who wrote: “The in- 
terest of this strange story is twofold: 
In the first place, it shows how easily 
a marked variety of mankind may be 
established in permanence by a system of 
selection extending through two or three 
generations; and, secondly, it is an in- 
stance in which strong social, and pos- 
sible legislative agencies, are sure to be- 
come aroused against unions that are 
likely to have hereditary effects harmful 
to the nation.”** 

The opinion of American scientists 
may be perceived in a presentation of 
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one statement in a semi-scientific article 
written by Professor W. K. Brooks: 
“He, (Dr. Bell), renders the community 
an important service by pointing out this 
danger ; but it seems to me that the chief 
value of his work is not in this direct 
practical bearing, but in the convincing 
proof which he furnishes to show that 
the law of selection does place within 
our reach a powerful influence for the 
improvement of our race.”?® 

In 1882, eleven years after Alexander 
Graham Bell came to the United States 
to train teachers who desired to teach 
speech to deaf children, the number of - 
speech-teachers exceeded a _ hundred. 
Thus it was natural that there should be 
advocated the advisability of forming a 
national association for “articulation 
teachers” only, and a practical plan was 
presented to him with the request that 
he assist in promoting such a movement. 
In his reply he stated his belief that to 
form an association designed exclusively 
for “articulation teachers” at that time 
would not only be “premature,” but that 
such action might “be considered in an 
antagonistic light by the majority of the 
teachers of the deaf,” who, not being 
teachers of speech, would be barred from 
becoming members. In other words, the 
thought uppermost in his mind then, as it 
was in 1871, was do nothing that might 
aid in preventing the proper teaching of 
speech in the sign-language institution. 
Above all else consider first the rights of 
the helpless deaf child. 

In his reply he also stated that when 
the proper time came for organizing such 
an association he felt that it would be 
better to have it organized by teachers 
of the deaf, and not by laymen, no mat- 
ter how deeply interested the latter might 
be. After the teachers had organized 
it, then let it grow from the outside. 

At that time Alexander Graham Bell 
believed that instead of forming an en- 
tirely new organization, more ultimate 
good to the deaf child might possibly be 
obtained, provided that a section or de- 
partment composed of articulation teach- 
ers could be formed within the existing 
organization, known as the “American 
Instructors of the Deaf.” He also be- 
lieved that if such a section was organ- 
ized, special provision should be made 
for admitting to membership not only 











teachers of the deaf, but all persons who 
were interested in promoting the in- 
tellectual welfare of the deaf. He also 
stated his belief that if a separate sec- 
tion could be organized within the exist- 
ing body, provision should be made for 
the receipt by this proposed section of 
endowments, legacies, gifts, etc., and that 
it was the proposed section and not the 
main body of the organization that 
should have sole jurisdiction over any 
funds received by the proposed section. 
For if the proposed section presented 
practical demonstrations of what were 
believed to be better methods of teach- 
ing speech, funds would be required to 
meet the necessary costs of such demon- 
strations. 

He further expressed his belief that 
if a new association was organized, or 
if a section was formed, the sole object 
in either case should be simply to “pro- 
mote the teaching of speech to the deaf.” 
He believed that if an effort was made 
to include any other movement, as for 
instance, as his correspondent suggested, 
to make it an association to promote the 
opening of day-schools for deaf chil- 
dren, it would, at that time, “be like go- 
ing into the water with a stone tied 
around the neck.’ He would like to see 
many day schools opened; but he made 
very clear his belief that the proposed 
organization should take no action as 
an association that could be construed as 
favoring the opening of day schools, nor 
should it, as an association, enter into 
any controversy concerning the advan- 
tages inherent in given methods of in- 
struction. 

In 1884, David Greenberger, then the 
head of the school for deaf children in 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., wrote 
to Alexander Graham Bell that he be- 
lieved that a convention of teachers of 
articulation should be held “for the pur- 
pose of discussing questions relating to 
our work and devising means for pro- 
moting the same.” 

Dr. Bell readily agreed to the need of 
such “a meeting,” or conference. So 
Mr. Greenberger invited the principals 
of the speech schools located within rea- 
sonable distance of New York, to meet 
at his school and “discuss the advisability 
of a convention of articular teachers, this 
year (1884).” 
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This cordial invitation was accepted by 
a number of the leading teachers, in- 
cluding Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, Miss E. L. Barton, and 
others. Alexander Graham Bell and Mr. 
Greenberger were also present. Sessions 
were held on February 27, 28, 29, 1884. 
Different subjects were discussed and 
the following among other resolutions 
were adopted: 

“1. Resolved, that a convention be 
called for the purpose of discussing and 
improving methods of teaching articu- 
lation to the deaf, and for the promo- 
tion of the course of articulation teach- 
ing in America... . 

“2. Resolved, that A. Graham Bell, 
Miss H. B. Rogers, and Miss S. Fuller, 
the surviving members of the committee 
of arrangements appointed by the last 
convention of articulation teachers, 
which met on the thirteenth day of June, 
1874, at Worcester, Mass., be requested 
to carry out the foregoing resolutions.” 

The original minutes of that little con- 
ference are before me as I write, and it 
is of interest to note the insertion in ink 
in the handwriting of Alexander Graham 
Bell, of the words “and improving” in 
that first resolution, and also of the clos- 
ing sentence “and of devising means for 
the promotion of the cause of articu- 
lation teaching in America.” 

That “committee of arrangements” 
suggested the following listed topics “for 
consideration at the convention”: “T. 
First steps in articulation teaching. 2. 
Voice-training. 3. Speech-reading. 4. 
Classification of the deaf in regard to 
articulation teaching. 5. Artificial aids 
to hearing. 6. How best to make speech 
the vernacular of our pupils. 7. Diffi- 
culties experienced by deaf articulators 
on account of the irregularities of Eng- 
lish spelling. 8. Articulation as a means 
of instruction. 9. Prerequisites of a 
teacher of articulation. 10. History of 
the methods of teaching speech to the 
deaf. 11. The best means of promoting 
the cause of articulation teaching in 
America. 12. Statistics and results of 
articulation teaching in America.” 

A paragraph in the Call for the Con- 
vention “cordially inviting all friends of 
the deaf” to attend, reads: “All those 
who intend to present papers on one or 
more of the above topics, or on other 
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subjects of similar character, are re- 
quested to notify the local committee as 
soon as possible.” Thus no comment 
appears necessary to emphasize the high 
and helpful character of the subjects 
listed on that program for a convention 
held thirty-eight years ago. 

By the way, what were you doing for 
the deaf thirty-eight years ago? 

On February 29, 1884, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell mailed several hundred nicely 
printed four-page circular letters to 
teachers and friends of the deaf, that 
bore the names of the three members of 
the committee of arrangements. Therein 
attention was called to the generous in- 
vitation extended by the “Board of Trus- 
tees of the New York Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes to 
hold the convention at that institution,” 
an invitation that was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The benefits that ought to ac- 
crue from holding such a convention 
were outlined, and it was stated that “the 
teachers who, singly, are weak and unin- 
fluential, will by organization into one 
body, acquire power and influence.” It 
was also stated that “considerable di- 
versity of opinion exists as to the best 
methods of training the vocal organs, 
and of teaching the important art of un- 
derstanding speech by the eye; hence a 
friendly discussion of the methods of 
teaching articulation and speech-reading 
will certainly result in good. A compari- 
son of methods and of experiences will 
be beneficial to all, and must lead to im- 
provements in the system of instruction.” 

It is evident that Alexander Graham 
Bell believed in a “follow-up system” of 
circularizing. For on March 4, 1884, he 
mailed from Washington several hun- 
dred copies of a second circular letter, 
very optimistic in tone. In reality it 
was the official call for the convention, 
and extended a cordial invitation to all 
to attend. 

That third convention of oral teachers 
of the deaf might well have been called 
the first international convention of oral 
teachers. For there were two delegates 
from England. The sessions were held 
during the four days June 25-28, and the 
registration list showed an attendance of 
109 teachers of speech and of fifty-two 
teachers of other methods. The pro- 


ceedings of each session were steno- 
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graphically reported, and the published 
proceedings show that many of the pa- 
pers at that international convention are 
not only interesting to teachers of the 
present generation but helpfully instruc- 
tive. 

The optimistic spirit actuating the 
delegates to that convention of oral 
teachers created an atmosphere that in 
turn exerted a beneficial influence on 
public opinion during many years. For 
instance, a circular distributed at the con- 
vention contained a compilation of sta- 
tistics supplied in 1883, by the heads of 
fifty-four institutions and schools. Ac- 
cording to that circular, while some of 
the institutions employed one or two 
speech-teachers, none of the following 
named institutions employed even one 
teacher in 1883, while the number re- 
ported employed in 1921 follows: 


Alabama Institution... 6... 6s6.cc.ceceeens 15 
Arkaneus- > Tati: «Soil coos 9 
Colorado: Instn... 2s soe ok 13 
Georgia: -dustititiot ss oo oe og cn eas 14 
Kentucky’ Inststi0n «5... icc ok iw cages 17 
West Virginie ouc2.. ssh caewe pee 10 
FORAB i Bie daes AA a eae eee 22 


The proceedings of that convention 
state that “about 200 persons attended 
the opening meeting of the convention, 
which was called to order by Professor 
A. Graham Bell,” who then turned the 
meeting over to the temporary chair- 
man, Rev. F. D. Wines. Later Dr. Bell 
was elected president, and during his 
presidential address called attention to 
the large number of deaf children not 
being taught speech and to the great 
need of more teachers of speech, and 
asked ‘‘where are you going to get teach- 
ers?” He also said: “In regard to this 
convention, I think that its chief ob- 
jects are two in number. First, the im- 
provement of the methods of teaching 
speech to the deaf, so that we may get 
better speech—that they may speak bet- 
ter, understand better. Second, the de- 
vising of means to promote the cause of 
articulation, so that we shall have a larger 
percentage of deaf children taught to 
speak and to understand the speech of 
others.” During the discussion of the 
subject of the reéducation of the sense 
of hearing, Dr. Bell expressed the belief 
that in certain cases the sense of hear- 
ing may be reéducated so as to be of 
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assistance in learning to speak. How- 
ever, in using instruments, he advocated 
“very gentle means.” . When parti- 
cipating in the discussion concerning the 
proper method of instructing young deaf 
children, Dr. Bell said: “Mr. Greenber- 
ger commences with simple words. I 
commence with complete sentences. I 
think that we should bring the method 
of teaching deaf children to speak as 
nearly as possible to correspond to the 
methods of teaching hearing children to 
speak. Does a mother commence by giv- 
ing elementary sounds or syllables to her 
hearing child? No, she gabbles com- 
plete sentences, and the child listens. He 
does not speak at first, he listens, and 
when he commences to imitate, he does 
not speak in sentences, he imitates in 
words. He does not say ‘Please give me 
a glass of water.’ He says ‘water’ and 
‘bread,’ and he does not speak perfectly. 
He speaks imperfectly.” In reply to the 
question: “In teaching the deaf articu- 
lation, would you advise a teacher to use 
the voice?” Dr. Bell replied: “I would, 
certainly, I think we should aim to be 
as natural as we can. I think we should 
get accustomed to treat our deaf chil- 
dren as if they could hear, and if we get 
into the habit of articulating to deaf 
children without voice in this way we 
make a distinction between them and 
hearing persons. We should try our- 
selves to forget that they are deaf. We 
should teach them to forget that they 
are deaf. We should speak to them 
naturally and with the same voice that we 
speak to other people, and avoid un- 
natural movements of the mouth or any- 
thing that would mark them out as dif- 
ferent from others.” In reply to another 
question, he said: “I advocate talking to 
a deaf child just as if he could hear. A 
child won’t understand you at first, and 
it is necessary that there shall be some 
means by which you reach the child’s 
mind. I advocate artificial means, but 
not the distortion of the mouth. I would 
keep the mouth-picture as we find it in 
the outside world.” 

It has already been explained how Dr. 
Bell, in 1878, helped to organize a day 
school in Greenock, Scotland. The fea- 
ture of that school was that the four or 
more deaf children occupied a separate 
room under the same roof with about 


200 hearing pupils, played with the hear- 
ing pupils and joined them for instruc- 
tion in such subjects as writing, drawing, 
sewing, etc. The expense of supplying a 
specially trained teacher for that little 
school was borne by two parents of deaf 
children. When it was perceived what 
excellent progress the deaf pupils were 
making, the parents of a number of other 
deaf children pleaded with the school 
authorities to provide facilities for their 
deaf children, as they were too poor to 
pay a pro-rata proportion of the cost of 
maintaining the school. 

In April and May, 1882, while Dr. Bell 
was in Paris, the school officials appealed 
to him to suggest the best plan for ex- 
tending the benefits of the “articulation 
school” to the deaf children in nearby 
towns who were growing up without an 
education, as well as to the deaf children 
of parents in Greenock who were too 
poor to help support a school. 

Dr. Bell replied that the first step was 
to ascertain how many deaf children there 
were, and he sent his secretary to aid in 
canvassing the large populations in adja- 
cent towns and the country contiguous to 
Greenock. 

In a letter to the Provost of Greenock, 
dated Paris, May 4th, 1882, Dr. Bell 
wrote: “We already have the names of 
a number of deaf children in Greenock 
who are growing up without an education 
and it is to be feared that our list is by 
no means complete.” Then he expressed 
his belief that there must be in Green- 
ock “a sufficient number of charitably 
disposed persons to assist those parents 
who are unable to stand their proportion- 
ate share of the expense of the school.” 

On May 20, 1882, a request signed by 
the provosts, the magistrates, the mem- 
bers of the school board and other resi- 
dents of Greenock, was received, asking 
him to deliver a lecture in Greenock with 
a view to “creating greater public inter- 
est” in the subject of teaching deaf chil- 
dren. Dr. Bell replied that he would 
“be happy to deliver such a lecture in 
Greenock on Saturday, the twenty- 
seventh instant.” 

On the following Saturday afternoon, 
Dr. Bell delivered a lecture in the Watt 
Lecture Hall, Greenock. According to 
the press reports Dr. Bell told the large 
audience that the little day school in 
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Greenock was an ideal school, because 
the deaf pupils were in a class room 
forming a part of a school building for 
hearing children. Thus during the recess 
hours the deaf children played or as- 
sociated with hearing children; and after 
school hours had whatever advantages 
home life possessed. . . “I come before 
you to advocate the permanency of this 
school, to advocate that its influence may 
be widened, and to advocate that the deaf 
children in Greenock should be received 
into this school. In the school at present 
there are only four children, and all ex- 
penses of their education have been 
borne by the parents alone. . . There are 
ten healthy, bright intelligent children 
that are growing up (in Greenock) 
without education... I am prepared 
to advocate, as a matter of  econ- 
omy, that it is cheaper to establish a day 
school than to send the deaf children to 
an institution where the expense of their 
board must be met, as well as the expense 
of their education. . . In regard to those 
poor children who are growing up with- 
out education, I would like to put before 
you a few arguments from which it is 
the duty of the people and the duty of 
the school board to assist the parents of 
such children in providing the means of 
education for them.” 

As a result of the efforts of Dr. Bell 
and others, at the beginning of the school 
year of 1883, the school board provided 
ample facilities for a day school for all 
deaf children, and started a new school 
with twelve pupils.” 

In 1881, Alexander Graham Bell aided 
Miss Sarah Fuller in interesting the 
school authorities in providing facilities 
for the teaching of special trades to deaf 
pupils in the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf. He also protested against the con- 
temporary opinion that pupils in schools 
of the deaf could not be taught trades ex- 
cept by teachers conversant with the lan- 
guage of signs and of the manual alpha- 
bet. He belived that very few of the 
graduates of the sign-language institu- 
tions ever worked at the trades they were 
taught during their school years. Thus 
he believed that money expended in sup- 
plying such instruction could be more 
wisely disbursed were it used in making 
the deaf pupil a more efficient member of 
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the community in which he would spend 
his after-school life. 

In the hope of aiding to satisfactorily 
settle the question of the most suitable in- 
dustrial training for the deaf pupil, Dr. 
Bell advocated the gathering of reliable 
Statistics that would aid in determining 
what kind of industrial training would be 
most advantageous to deaf pupils. 

Alexander Graham Bell always be- 
lieved that it would be heipful to young 
deaf children if they could associate as 
much as possible with hearing children, 
more especially during the impressionable 
years of early childhood. He believed 
that while the deaf children should be 
taught in separate classrooms, yet during 
the recess hours they should mingle and 
play with the hearing children. (Yes, I 
know that this statement appears else- 
where in this essay, in other words, but 
it is the kind of a statement that will 
stand several repetitions. ) 

During many years he longed to have a 
private school in which he could demon- 
strate the practical character of his be- 
liefs. Finally the opportunity came. On 
October 1, 1882, he opened an experi- 
mental school on the second floor of a 
residence, the first floor of which was 
used as a kindergarten for hearing 
children. 

The first teacher in this experimental 
school was Gertrude Hitz, a daughter 
of John Hitz, the first superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau. She was an excellent 
teacher of young, hearing children, as 
well as a trained kindergarten teacher. 
As she was unfamiliar with prevailing 
methods of teaching deaf children, she 
readily absorbed the training in the 
mechanism of speech and the use of the 
symbols that Dr. Bell found necessa 
to give her before opening the schoo 
Unfortunately for the school, she re- 
signed at the end of a year in order to 
marry a Mr. Burton. 

Before the end of October the repre- 
sentative of a local newspaper visited 
the school and had a long interview with 
Dr. Bell. In part, the reporter’s “story” 
reads: “It did not look like any school- 
room the reporter had ever seen before. 
It might have been a parlor. The door- 
ways and windows were hung with hand- 
some curtains and portieres, and the 
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floor was covered with a soft rug. There 
were no desks or maps, and in the recess 
formed by the bay window was a cute 
little divan that ran all around it, just 
high enough for the little ones to climb 
on the soft cushion.” 

S¢During the interview Dr. Bell said: 
“The mother talks to the child in whole 
sentences, and the child understands what 
is Said dong before it can speak. That is 
what I am doing with these little chil- 
dren. I talk to them all sorts of nonsense 
on the board, just such as you hear in the 
nursery. Well, the hearing child, in his 
first efforts to speak, tries to remember 
these sounds, and finally he succeeds, but 
at first imperfectly, and this period of 
imperfect speech continues for a long 
time. The hearing child uses his ears. 
In my school the deaf child will use his 
eyes. That is all the difference. After 
I have established communication with 
the child, then I will write the characters 
representing the sound of the words on 
the board. I-will speak the words. Then 
the child sees the form of the sound just 
as the other child, hears it, and tries to 
imitate it. The imitation is imperfect. 
Then, as the mother repeats words, and 
the child after long practice attains the 
correct pronunciation, so will I write on 
the board the form of the sound of the 
word as incorrectly pronounced by the 
child and then the correct form. The 
child’s: eye sees the difference between 
the false and the true and tries to attain 
the latter.’ 

Then there was “Dr. Bell’s Private 
School for Adults,” which was main- 
tained in another building, but in cooper- 
ation with the private school for very 
little children. In this school parents 
received instruction in méthods of train- 
ing deaf children in the home ‘and how 
to: codperate with the teacher of the deaf 
child. Unfortunately, there ate no 
“write-ups” of this ‘school. ‘There are 
only references to the ‘school in lectures 
delivered there, or in articles written 
about some method used there, and some 
‘manuscript records; which have been 
bound for preservation. On one of these 
bound books are the words: “Mr. Bell 
and Pupils.” Evidently it is’ a record 
of examinations he conducted in October, 
1885. Another book has the title : “Adult 
Class Work: How to Teach Speech to 
the Deaf.” 
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Fortunately, there is on record the 
“underlying principles” that governed 
some of the methods advocated. Follow- 
ing is part of a reply written by Dr. Bell 
in response to an inquiry by one of his 
adult pupils: “The necessary preliminary 
to good speech is that the pupil should 
have a definite conception of how we 
pronounce our words; that he should 
have in his mind a definite model which 
he attempts to copy. With this model in 
the mind, the defects of his speech will 
be due not to defective aim, but to de- 
fective execution, arising from lack of 
control of the organs of speech (to be 
corrected by showing him what he said). 

“Learning to speak is like learning to 
shoot. (1) The learner must clearly per- 
ceive the bull’s eye on the target before 
he can take aim. (2) He must also see 
where his bullet struck when he shot 
wide of his mark. The first and prime 
necessity is that he should clearly per- 
ceive the definite point on the target at 
which he is to aim. It is evident that if 
the target should be permanently: ob- 
scured by fog, he could never become a 
good marksman, however much he might 
try. Now apply this to the case of F and 
G. Their speech is defective—they are 
poor marksmen. What are we to do to 
remedy the defects and improve the 
speech? The first question that arises 
is: What are the causes of the defects? 
Are they due to defective aim, to defec- 
tive execution, or to both causes? .. . 
Let our main efforts be expended for the 
present in getting our pupils to memorize 
the picture of the pronounciation of the 
words and sentences they understand 
when written and spoken, and we will 
substitute a power of inward self-correc- 
tion for correction constantly applied 
only by pressure from without. When 
we know that the picture is fixed in the 
mind, then pressure can be gently applied 
to cause the pupil to attempt to copy 
correctly with the mouth the model that 
is in his memory. Till that model exists 
in the mind, the correction of his speech 
cannot, I am sure, be accomplished by 
our efforts alone.”** 

Regarding speech-reading, Dr. Bell 
wrote to that same student: 

“Is not speech-reading of importance 
as well as speech? And what is the 
necessary preliminary to speech-reading? 
The prerequisite without which good 
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speech-reading is an impossibility? Is it 
not sufficient familiarity with the English 
language to enable the pupil to distin- 
guish ambiguous words by context? If 
I am right, does it not follow that good 
speech-reading is a result and not a 
cause of familiarity with the English lan- 
guage? Hence the English language in 
a clear, unambiguous form comes first. 

“Again, we come to writing and spell- 
ing as a means to good speech and speech- 
reading. A clear, definite picture of 
spoken language existing in the mind 
must aid speech-reading. Familiarity 
with written speech, to my mind, comes 
before spoken speech and speech-reading, 
and becomes a cause of both... . 

“T cannot too strongly insist on the 
truth of the proposition that speech- 
reading is a result, and not a cause, of 
familiarity with the English language.’ 


On October 1, 1885, a postal card was 
mailed reading as follows: 

“Mr. Alexander Graham Bell’s class 
for instruction in the mechanism of 
speech and special methods of teaching 
articulation, will be organized Monday, 
October 12, 1885, when a limited number 
of pupils will be received. Mr. Bell 
cordially invites those intending to join 
this class and any one who is interested 
in the subject, to meet him at his school, 
1234 Sixteenth Street, N. W., on Wed- 
nesday, October 7, at four o’clock, P. M., 
when he will address them upon the ob- 
jects of the class, and outline the course 
of instruction to be given.” 

A reporter of the Washington Star 
who attended the meeting, stated that 
“He (Dr. Bell) proposed to have this 
school a center of information for par- 
ents, from which they could learn what 
to do with their children. Part of the 
work of this Normal Class would be cor- 
respondence with parents. He expected 
to arrange for lectures from experienced 
teachers. This he said would be a school 
of research.” * 

What became of these schools? He 
closed them because he could not secure 
competent teachers to properly maintain 
and operate them, and because he felt 
compelled to devote his time to the legal 
matters involved in the extensive litiga- 
tion in the later telephone suits. 

In closing both schools at the end of 
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the school year, 1885-86, Dr. Bell wrote: 

“T do not think that a school like mine, 
where the methods of instruction are ex- 
perimental, can be a success unless the 
teacher in charge remains permanently 
for several years, so as to profit by the 
results of our experiments... I mean 
a school where I can work practically, 
and develop experimentally new and bet- 
ter methods of teaching very young deaf 
children. I cannot (now) afford to de- 
vote all my time, and (1) do not think 
it worth while to reopen the school un- 
less I can have such a person in charge.” 


The Milwaukee Day School for the 
Deaf was opened on Monday, October 
15, 1883, as a result of active efforts by 
Colonel Robert C. Spencer and _ his 
friends. Writing to Colonel Spencer, 
under date of September 28, 1883, Dr. 
Bell wrote: 

“To show you the coincidence of our 
views regarding the education of the 
deaf, I may say that in 1878 I organized 
a day school—very similar in plan to the 
Milwaukee school—in the city of Green- 
ock, Scotland. At my suggestion an 
unoccupied room was secured in the 
Greenock Academy, a school containing 
upwards of 200 hearing children. In 
this room the deaf children were taught 
by a special articulation teacher sent 
from America. They were caused to as- 
sociate with the hearing children in the 
Academy in every way possible. They 
played with them in the playground, and 
joined them for instruction in such sub- 
jects as’ writing, drawing, sewing, etc. 
The success of this school has been so 
great that the board of education has 
recently adopted it as a permanenficy, 
throwing it open to all the deaf children 
of Greenock and the surrounding towns. 
. . L have organized such a day-school 
here in Washington, which will open next 
Monday, October 1. The pupils secured 
are very young, and a_ kindergarten 
teacher has been engaged who will give 
special instruction to them under my 
superintendence. We have obtained a 
room in a building occupied by a kinder- 
garten school for hearing children. . .” 


Under date of December 3, 1883, Dr: 
sell wrote a letter to the Editor of The 
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Tribune, New York City, regarding cer- 


tain “misstatements.” In part he wrote: 

“The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet knows a 
great deal more about the gesture lan- 
guage than I do, and I find that his re- 
marks, as printed in this morning’s 
Tribune, confirm the views I expressed 
in my paper. 

“Whether there is or is not anything 
of ‘French’ or ‘Spanish’ or ‘German’ in 
this ‘idea-language,’ (as Dr. Gallaudet 
very happily terms it), is of no impor- 
tance to Americans; but the fact that 
there is ‘no English in it’ is of very grave 
importance. People generally have the 
idea that deaf-mutes communicate with 
one another by spelling English words 
upon their fingers; whereas the fact is 
that, like Dr. Gallaudet, they use the 
‘idea-language’ and ‘never think of words 
at all’ ‘Only proper names are spelled.’ ” 

“This was the important point alluded 
to in my paper: viz., their lenguage is 
not our language; and this leads them to 
associate together in adult life and marry 
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one another.” 7" 
(To be continued ) 
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1883. 

26. The Sentinel, Milwaukee, October 13, 1883. 

27. The Tribune, New York City, December 23, 
(?), 1883. 


MISS YALE AND HER SUC- 
CESSOR 


Educators of the deaf will be glad to 
know, from the following open letter, 
that Miss Caroline A. Yale will con- 
tinue to be a vital force in the profes- 
sion, although she is being relieved of 
some of her duties. 

Miss Leonard will be welcomed to the 
ranks of superintendents and principals. 
She has been in charge of the primary 
department of Clarke School, for sev- 
eral years, and has demonstrated marked 
ability. She is a trained kindergarten 
teacher and a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 


To the Friends and Patrons of Clarke School: 


With the opening of the present month 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard becomes the Principal 
of Clarke School. It is most fortunate that 
the vacancy caused by my resignation is to be 
filled by one long familiar with the school and 
its work, and one in whose ability we all have 
confidence. 

Miss Gawith, although deeming it unwise 
in the present state of her health to accept the 
principalship, will continue to act as associate- 
principal.-: 

It is planned that I shall still retain an ac- 
tive connection with the school, devoting the 
greater part of my time to work in the Normal 
Department. 

May I bespeak for Miss Leonard and Miss 
Gawith a continuance of the same considerate 
treatment so generously accorded me during 
my long term of service. 

Very cordially yours, 
CarottinE A. YALE. 


sd ip 

















THE OLD WOMAN WHO KNITTED AND KNITTED 
AND KNITTED 


By ELrriepA SYLVESTER 


i Adapted by Permission from “The Vrow that Lives by Haarlem Lake,” St. Nicholas, 1893 




































































In the little village of North, there lived Her closets and bureau drawers, her baskets 
an old woman who spent all her time knitting and cupboards, were full of stockings. But 
stockings. every day she knitted more. 



































One day, a poor little girl with old torn She asked for stockings, for it was a bitter 
shoes and no stockings came to her door. cold day. 
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The old woman refused to give her any and 
shut the door in her face. The child went 
away crying. 




















They too asked for food or clothes. 























Soon, a feeble old man witha little boy 
poorly dressed knocked at: the door. 

















But the old woman refused to help them. 
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Then the: old. woman began to grow cold. It blew the stockings out of the basket 
A.,.chill wind blew through the house. It blew etter eeepc cher eal reste a9 viene 
the dishes off the table. 






































\ . It blew the chimney off the house. The fire turned black and wouldn’t. burn. 
Ee The water in. the kettle froze. .The old. woman 
got colder and colder. 
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The water in the pump and in the pail froze. Down the street, came the little girl, the 
Everything the old woman touched turned to oJd man and the little bov. The old woman 
hurried to the door and called them. 
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ice, 


















































She filled the little girl’s basket with stock- Now the old woman feels warm and happy. 
The fire burns brightly. The kettle boils 


ings. She gave the little boy and the old man 
all the stockings they could carry. merrily. The old woman keeps on knitting 
stockings to give to the poor people of the 


village. 





























FRIENDSHIP COTTAGE 
A Summer Camp for Lip-Readers* 


By Jutiret Doucias CLARK 


coy HAVE lived near such-and-such a 
place all my life, and have never 

been there,” is a remark so inevit- 
able as to be called a bromidium, and I 
shall be classed as a bromide when I say 
that I lived near lip-reading camps in the 
East for several years and never darkened 
their doors. It remained for me to “take 
one in” along with other sight-seeing in 
far-away California. 

At Oak Glen, Yucaipa, in the San 
Bernadino Mountains, 5,000 feet above 
sea level, yet only about three hours 
from Los Angeles, I had my first exper- 
fence. Oye of my friends had preceded 
me by a few days—just long enough to 
have shaken the dust of cities from her 
shoes, and to have learned which moun- 
tain peaks were Greyback, Old Baldy 
and San Jacinto. Another soon joined 
us, and we three were the first to in- 
scribe our names in the guest book of 
Friendship Cottage. This was in ad- 
vance of the formal opening which was 
scheduled for July 15, when many lip- 
readers from Los Angeles were expected 
to take part in the inauguration cere- 
monies. Great plans were on foot for a 
lip-reading contest, games, and a roar- 
ing bonfire. The latter is almost a nightly 
event, and very welcome, for the eve- 
nings in the mountains are usually chilly. 
Then, too, there is nothing like a fire to 
promote comradeship and conviviality, 
and to bring out everybody’s favorite 
story. Sometimes at the most exciting 
point the fire had a very disconcerting 
way of dying down to several degrees 
below the proper light for lip-reading, 
but the suspense occasioned while more 
wood was piled on made us all the more 
eager to: hear the finish. Add to this 
marshmallows toasted to a golden brown 
and eaten hot, and what more can one 
desire ! 

Picnic suppers are frequently par- 
taken of in the numerous lovely wooded 
canyons accessible to the camp; horse- 


*There is nothing like camping, for mind 
and body. This account is published with the 
hope that it may inspire other lip-readers to 
establish such havens for relaxation and prac- 
tice.—Editor. 


back rides may be taken up winding 
trails to the summits of the mountains, 
from which some one hundred and fifty 
miles of varying scenery are revealed to 
the eye, and in the foreground, San Ja- 
cinto rises majestically on the edge of 
the Mojave desert. Or if one is in- 
clined to be lazy, it is a pleasure to 
lounge on the comfortable screened 
porch and read, chat or play table games. 

But when, you are probably wonder- 
ing, do they have the lip-reading prac- 
tice? Why all the time, for that matter, 
but the regular lesson hour is held five 
times a week. It was a delightful ex- 
perience to be a pupil instead of a 
teacher, and to be instructed by Miss 
Olive Harris in the very interesting de- 
tails of orange growing. I shall never 
again eat the luscious fruit without 
thinking of the care, time, labor and 
money put into its cultivation. Other 
such instructive lectures are given to 
advanced pupils, while there are simpler 
lessons for the beginners. 

Miss Harris made no mistake when 
she decided that this summer camp, 
which has been in the possession of her 
family all her life, should become a 
place of rest for lip-readers, where, away 
from the distraction of city life, they can 
improve in their lip-reading, and, at the 
same time, enjoy complete relaxation. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 


Miss Cora A. Crawford, of Boston, is act- 
ing principal at the Pittsburgh School of Lip- 
Reading during the present school year. Miss 
Brand, principal of the school, is teaching at 
her home in Urbana, Ohio. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
The Washington School of Speech-Reading 
was reopened on October 2, 1922. Miss Betty 
C. Wright, recently a teacher in the Kinzie 
School of Speech-Reading, is now associated 
with Miss Mary D. Suter in the Washington 
School. 


ART LECTURES 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, has announced, as usual, a series 
of lectures for the deaf and deafened who read 
the lips. The lecturer is Miss Jane B, Walker, 
of the Studio of Speech-Reading, and the first 
lecturer is to ke given November 18, at 3 P. M. 
Subject, Aelbert Cuyp. 








DR. HENRY G: LANGWORTHY 
Contributed 


R. HENRY G. LANGWORTHY, 

of Dubuque, Iowa, was one of the 

popular and prominent figures at 
the Convention of the Iowa Association 
of the Deaf, held in that city August 
22-26, and did much to make the pro- 
gram one of the most successful in the 
history of the Association. 

In 1916, Dr. Langworthy raised several 
hundred dollars to assist in conducting 
a successful campaign for the purpose 
of obtaining state laws authorizing the 
establishment of day-schools for the deaf, 
and also to transfer the State School for 
the Deaf at Council Bluffs, from the 
Board of Control to the State Board of 
Education, under whose auspices it right- 
fully belonged. The doctor was also one 
of the chief instruments in forming the 
Iowa Association of Parents of the Deaf 
some two years later. 

Dr. Langworthy has been for some 
years chairman of the Committee of Con- 
servation of Vision and Hearing of the 
Iowa State Medical Society, and by good 
judgment and ability has steadfastly 
helped to preserve the fullest codperation 
and harmony on the part of all of the 
friends of the deaf in the state, through 
which so much has been accomplished 
in Iowa in recent years. This codpera- 
tion between the day-schools and the 
state school, between the deaf and the 
hearing, and between the Iowa Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and the hearing, and 
between the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf, the Iowa Association of Parents 
of the Deaf and the Iowa State Medical 
Society, is rapidly becoming known as 
the ‘Iowa Idea,” since it is the term used 
by the Iowa men themselves, and first 
employed by the principal, J. S. Long, 
of the council Bluffs’ school. 

Dr. Langworthy, at the August Con- 
vention, suggested the formation and 
adoption of a Foundation Fund plan for 
the Iowa Association of the Deaf, with 
an initial goal of no less than $100,000.00, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates at the Convention. At the 
August meeting the doctor was elected 
a life member of the Association. 

















DR. HENRY G. LONGWORTHY 


NEW HEAD FOR COLORADO SCHOOL 


Mr. Thomas S. McAloney has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, to suc- 
ceed the late Mrs. W. K. Argo. Mr. Mc- 
Aloney is a normal graduate of Gallaudet 
College and has had experience as an educa- 
tor of both the deaf and the blind, and it is 
felt that he is well equipped to maintain the 
standard of the Colorado School. 


DEATH OF MR. HOLDERNESS 


Mr. George Holderness, of San Francisco, 
died recently in Tadworth, Surrey, England, 
while on a visit to his brother. Mr. Holder- 
ness was a devoted friend of the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing, and had done much to help them. 
His many friends will mourn his loss, and 
will be shocked to learn of his death, as he 
left San Francisco apparently in perfect health. 


Misses Daggy and Case, normal graduates 
of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, are in 
charge of the San Francisco and Oakland 
Schools in the absence of Mrs. John E. D.: 
Trask, who is spending the winter in 
Philadelphia. 
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SUPERSTITIONS FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By EpitH 


E ALL know the time-old super- 

stitions about the number seven 

being so very lucky, while the num- 
ber thirteen is supposed always to be 
bad luck. And then there are the many 
many superstitions about pins, the one 
most commonly practiced being, 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck! 


See a pin and let it lie, 
You'll want a pin before you die! 


But, although there are a number of 
superstitions about the dog, they are not 
commonly known, and yet there are 
many who strongly believe in them. 
Here is a list of “Superstitions and the 
Dog”: 

There is a southern negro superstition 
about the dog baying at the moon, being 
an omen of death; if it howls twice and 
then stops, it is for a man; if three times, 
it is for a woman. 

If you make a wish on seeing a spotted 
dog, and you do not see the dog again, 
you will get your wish. 

If a girl dislikes dogs, she will never 
have a good husband. 

If you meet’ a mastiff and it makes 
friends with you, you will soon meet 
some one who will prove a fine friend. 

It is very bad luck to give away a dog. 

If you step on a dog, there will ensue 
a change in. your vocation. 

Another negro superstition is that a 
little white dog is supposed to be a mes- 
senger of coming evil. 

Another interpretation of the dog 
howling heavenward, is that it foretells 
a great fire disaster. 

It is very bad luck to meet a barking 
dog, early in the morning. 

The lively barking of dogs in Lent, is 
a sign of a wedding to which there is 
much objection. 

The Indians offered up a small dog 
when a child lay sick, supposing the dog 
to be the cause. 

It is very good luck to have a dog 
return, after it has been driven away. 

To encounter a mongrel dog, is to ex- 
pect sickness in the family. 

In ancient Persia, if one was dying, 
a dog was brought in to drive away the 
waiting demons. 


B. KANE 


It is unlucky for a dog to pass be- 
tween a couple who are going to be mar- 
ried, or even between two very good 
friends. 

If, upon entering a strange house, a 
dog should make much of you, especially 
if it should lay its head upon your lap, 
you are then going to meet a man who 
will be a strong and faithful friend. 

It is good luck to be followed by a dog, 
if it comes of its own accord. 

For a strange dog to track up a newly 
scrubbed porch, is a sign that the family 
will soon move from that house. 

If a pet dog utters inarticulate sounds, 
as if trying to speak, you will hear some 
news soon afterward. 

When dogs rub their noses on the 
door, it is a sign of windy weather. 

It is a good sign if a dog approaches 
a sick person. 

For a sleeping dog to bark, is supposed 
to be a sign of impending ill. 

If a strange dog follows you, wagging 
its tail, you will soon receive a letter. 

The southern negroes hate the hound. 
They say it used to be a nice, sleek 
watch-dog, which Adam left to guard 
the gate of Paradise; but it went snif- 
fling around to find a hare or rabbit, and 
in that way the old devil sneaked in! 
Then the Lord said it should be a dog no 
longer, but a hound—always hunting and 
always starving; so, to hear a hound, is 
therefore a very bad sign. 

Superstition that a rabbit’s foot brings 
good luck, is wide-spread. Occult au- 
thorities say it must be the left hind foot 
of a rabbit, killed by a negro in a country 
graveyard in the dark of the moon! 

An old North of Englander said once: 
“T use to have a woman meetin’ me when 
I was catchin’ feesh, and she always 
would wish me a good catch, and then 
I was sure to have no luck whatever.” 

Which was hard luck for an other- 
wise infallible catcher, and it is small 
wonder he avoided the old woman as 
religiously as his forbears avoided meet- 
ing a Woman the first thing on New 
Year’s Day. Not only the North of 
Englanders, but the Scots and the Irish 
of old, were very careful “whom they 
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first set their eyes upon” on the first day 
of the year. A story is told of an old 
woman who had long been bedridden 
and utterly dependent upon a _ kindly 
neighbor, and who lay all of the New 
Year’s Day unattended and hungry, be- 
cause she dared not first behold a 
woman ! 

“And meeting a priest is even worse!” 
In modern Greece, not only at the out- 
set of the year, but on starting an im- 
portant journey, many persons turn 
straight back if they happen to meet a 
“Reverend Father.” Among the ignor- 
ant, all priests were formerly believed 
to have an “evil eye,” or in other words, 
a subtle, mysterious relationship with 
some higher avenging power. The still 
surviving fear to meet a priest on Mon- 
day, may be but a left-over remnant of 
this old superstitious feeling, or of the 
fear of being taxed for not having at- 
tended church the day before, for which 
delinquency a fine was formerly im- 
posed.” 

There are also many superstitions 
about Hallowe’en. We have, most all 
of us, at some time or other, indulged 
in these superstitions at Hallowe’en 
parties, for without these “‘weird, creepy 
stunts” it would not be a real Hallow- 
e’en! 

1. Throw a black cat into the middle 
of an old patch-quilt, and the girl toward 
whom it goes will surely be an old maid. 

2. If a girl dreams, on Hallowe’en, 
that she eats a sour pickle, then the next 
bachelor she meets, will kiss her. 

3. Take a mirror in your left hand, 
and walk very slowly down the cellar 
stairs, walking backward and holding the 
mirror before you. If you are to be 
married, you will behold the face of your 
future husband reflected in that mirror. 

4. Take a mouthful of salt water and 
walk around the block, and if you meet 
a man you know, that is the man you will 
eventually marry. 

5. Either fill a tub of water and place 
in it several apples, upon each one the 
name of a beau being marked, or tie 
these apples with heavy string and hang 
them froma rod. Being blindfolded, try 
to get an apple with your teeth. If you 
should succeed in getting one, the name 
marked on that apple will be the name 
of your future husband. 


6. Write the names of three girls 
or boys, on three separate pieces of 
paper. Then wrap each piece with some 
bread crumbs and drop them all at the 
same time into a glass or basin of water. 
The one that rises to the top the first, 
is the one you will marry. 

7. Pare an apple without cutting the 
skin, and whatever letter the peeling 
forms when dropped from the knife, is 
the initial of the person you will marry. 

8. Place three bowls before an open 
fire, or if not convenient, then place them 
on a table. One must be empty, one filled 
with clear water and the third is filled 
with blue water. <A bachelor is then 
blindfolded, and told to dip his finger in 
one of the bowls and the witch will tell 
his fate. If he dips his finger in the dish 
of clear water he will soon marry a 
young maiden, if he dips in the bowl of 
blue water he will marry a widow, and 
if he seeks the empty bowl, he will re- 
main a bachelor! 

There is no end of superstitions, and 
I could go on indefinitely, but in the case 
of superstitions, just like everything else, 
“enough is as good as a feast!” 





HAVE YOU ANSWERED THE ROLL CALL? 


























EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We have seen in several papers and 
magazines the statement that a new hear- 
ing device had recently been perfected 
by a member of the Volta Bureau’s staff. 
The impression given was that the Volta 
Bureau was financially interested in the 
invention and was marketing it. 

The facts are these: Never since the 
days of Alexander Graham Bell’s ex- 
periments with hearing devices has a 
member of the.staff at the Volta Bureau 
so much as assisted in the development 
of one. The records of Dr. Bell’s re- 
search and experiments have been stud- 
ied by several inventors (and may be 
studied by others, upon application), and 
some developmental work has been done 
in the laboratory of the Volta Bureau, 
but the Bureau is in no way connected 
with the financial affairs of any hearing 
device. 

The Volta Bureau keeps in touch with 
all instruments offered for the allevia- 
tion of deafness, and the VoLta REVIEW 
accepts advertisements from such com- 
panies as are making an honest effort to 
produce a helpful, non-injurious device. 
Each advertiser is permitted to keep one 
or more instruments on display at the 
Volta Bureau, that any inquirer may ex- 
amine and compare them. The Bureau 
does not recommend any device as su- 
perior to others. Each one has its espe- 
cial merits, and one that is useless in 
one case sometimes proves extremely 
helpful in another. There are many that 
are very helpful. They should supple- 
ment speech-reading, not take its place. 
‘A speech-reader who has some remnant 
of hearing may follow a general conver- 
sation much more readily with the aid 
of an instrument because the sound of 
the speaker’s voice tells him at whom to 
look. A deaf child learning to talk may 
be helped inestimably in the development 
of natural, rhythmic speech if he has 
hearing enough to make use of an in- 
strument, even though he hears imper- 
fectly with it. 

The Volta Bureau is ready at any time 
to examine a new device, to offer what 
service it can to any student or inventor, 
or to assist in the exposure of “fake” 
manufacturers, but it does not manufac- 
ture hearing devices or promote the sale 
of any one instrument. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The United States Bureau of Education, in 
cooperation with many national organizations, 
has undertaken to promote the general ob- 
servance of an “American Education Week,” 
December 3-9. Appropriate topics have been 
suggested for each day, beginning on Sunday 
with “Education in the Home, School and 
Church: A Christian Nation cannot fail,” and 
continuing with such subjects as “Help the Im- 
migrants to become Americans,” “The Neces- 
sity of Schools,” “Music as a Nation Builder,” 
“Universal use of the English Language in 
the U. S.,” “The Teacher as a Nation Builder,” 
“No illiteracy in 1927” etc. Observance of the 
“Education Week” will doubtless give a valua- 
ble impetus to the cause of education. 


HOME SCHOOL, KENSINGTON 
Miss Reinhardt’s Home School for Little 
Deaf Children, Kensington, Md., is to have a 
new schoolhouse. The large barn on the 
school property is being rebuilt into classroom 
quarters which will be both comfortable and 
commodious. 


DEATH OF MISS PORTER 
Miss Sarah H. Porter, for many years 
instructor of the normal class at Gallaudet 
College, died October 1. Miss Porter was a 


noted teacher of the deaf, and her loss will 
be widely felt. 








NATION-WIDE movement is carrying 

on a warfare against the scourge of Con- 

sumption. In saving over 100,000 lives last 

year, it actually cut the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in half. 

Each year these organizations sell Tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seals. The proceeds from these 
sales are devoted to the work of caring for 
and curing tuberculosis patients and to educa- 
tional and other work to 
prevent the dread disease. 

Buy these Seals and urge 
your friends to buy and use 
them. To do this is both 
Charity and Patriotism. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 






































WANT COLUMN 


POSITIONS WANTED 








WANTED-—Position by an experienced oral teacher. 





WANTED—tTrained oral teacher desires position in 
day or state school.—L. M. E. 





WANTED—Position as teacher of sewing in school 
for the deaf, or in private oral school. Can give the best 
of references.- +. 2, 





TEACHER WANTED 





WANTED—Oral teach er to take entire charge of deaf 
child eight years of age, in Philadelphia.—G. S. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 

reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


“VISIBLE SPEECH, AS TAUGHT 
TO THE DEAF” 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 





While this book is out of print, the 
lectures and the seven charts will be 
found in the Proceedings of the First 
Summer Meeting of the Association, 
pages 221 on. Price, 50 cents. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised. .$0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book Ill, for High School Grades, revised 
and a SE Fnatraceor.. ss. sceckasss owes ee -75 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 
hate Cet BES ke hs Baik Cee N esd ae -60 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the 
reading habit and the a sense, 
Published by th 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE ae 
COLUMBUS 




















Sargent Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

A Compendium for Educators—An Annual Survey of 
Education, with Especial Reference to the Private 
Schools. 

A Guide Book for Parents—Critical Description of the 
Private Schools as They are. 

Educational Directories, Introductory Chapters, Re- 
views of Recent Literature and Numerous other 
Features make the Handbook Invaluable. 
7th edition, 928 pages, crimson silk cloth, $4.00 

HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 

The only book which deals with New England as a 
whole. Of Interest to New Englanders wher- 
ever they may live. 

3d edition, 928 pages, Illustrations, Route Maps, in 
four colors. Crimson silk cloth, round corners, 
$4.00. Full crimson leather, $5.00 postpaid. . 

PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








"\ For Everybody! 


, VJ Luden’s the year sound 
not just for coughs and 
colds. Aid voice; soothe throat; 
clear nose; sweeten breath. 





Keep the yellow box handy 






Menthol Cough Drops 
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